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For the Companion. 
DOLE’S TAVERN. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

A girl sat on a stone by the wayside, crying. 

No wonder she cried, for it was a lonely road 
runing through a dense piece of woods, and she 
The dusk was fall- 
ing, too, and she was weary with carrying the 
weat market-basket, almost as large as_her- 
self. 

Not that crying would make the basket any 
jighter, but then it relieved her feelings, and at 
home she was kept so busy from morning till 


was two miles from home. 


night, that she had no time to ery, if she wanted 


to ever so much. So, on the whole, she rather 
enjoyed sitting there gloating over her misery, 
and wished a bear would come out of the woods 
adeat her up. That would end her troubles, 
and at the same time be a sweet revenge on 
Mrs. Dole, her taskmistress, who would cer- 
tainly miss her services, though she had no love 
for her. 

At this moment she heard a deep rumbling 
sound, and thought the bear was coming, but 
instead of being pieased, she was terribly fright- 
ened, and trembled all over. So deceitful is the 
human heart. But no, though bears might rum- 
ble, they did not sing, and she now distinctly 
heard the words ‘Old King Cole was a jolly old 
soul,” accompanying the other sound. 

She sunk back into her despondent position, 
and ina moment a young man, mounted on a 
peddler’s cart, came driving by. 

“Old Riug Cole!’—hollo!” cricd he, stopping 
his song and his wagon at the same time. “Are 
vou lost, little one?” 

“No, sir,” replied the child. 

“Then will you be so good as to tell me what 
you ave out here for, all by yourself?” 

“lye been to market, and I’m tired, so I sat 
down to rest.” P 

“You been to market! Well, that is a good 
one,” said the peddler, laughing. 
are you going now ?”’ 

“To Dole’s Ford. That’s where I live.’’ 

“That’s just where I’m going,” cried the ped- 
ler, “Suppose I give you a lift on my cart? 
How should you like that?” 

‘Very much,” said the child. 

“Come, then,”’ said he, springing lightly to the 
ground, and lifting first the girl and then her 
basket to the wagon, he resumed his place and 
drove on. 


“So you live at Dole’s Ford; then you can’t 





“And where 


be far from Dole’s tavern, as they call it, though | 


43 to thatit aint much of a tavern, either.” 

“That’s the very place,” said the child. 

“You don’t say So! Why, that’s just where 
I'm going to. Does your mother often send you 
to market alone?” 

“Mrs. Dole sends me every week; she isn’t 
my mother, though. I haven’t any mother.” 

“Poor little thing! poor little thing!’ said the 
pediler, looking pityingly, first at the sunburnt, 
tear-stained face, then at the ragged dress and 
lure feet. By-and-by he said, as if pursuing 
some train of thought, ‘‘I’ve got a tittle girl at 
home. She’s only two years old, and the pretti- 


est little midget that ever you saw; such blue} string of beads which he gave her for her own. 


I don’t | The two raftsmen stopped talking and bent their 


eyes, and red cheeks, and curly hair! 
know what we should do without little Sun- 
shine,’ P 

“She must look just like you,” 
Panion, simply. 

“Me? O, not a bit,-she’s all mother.” 


said his com- 
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| 
| 


‘Then he opened a small trunk, which he had the key in his vest pocket. 
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once a month. 
friends, won’t we?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Lettice, who already 
thought Mr. Bubbler the handsomest and best 
man she had ever scen, as well as the most en- 
tertaining. The way had seemed very long to 


| 


You and [’ll get to be great taking it to a jeweller for repairs. There’s a/ 


ring I’m taking for-another lady—it’s what they 
eall a ‘regard ring,’—the initials spell regard, 
you know—ruby, emerald, garnet, amethyst, ru- 


by, diamond,”—and as the peddler ran over the | 


names, he touched each glittering stone with his 


her when she sat alone in the woods, but ndw finger; *ehese are the most valuabie articles I 


when they reached Mrs. Dole’s house. 
er, he was going to stop there too—that was one 


consolation, and may be she would have the, asked Mrs. Dole, for the whole household had | 


“You never feél afraid of being robbed?” 


pleasure of waiting on him while he ate his sup-' now collected round the little trunk. 


per. 


| 


“No,” said the peddler, laughing, “for nobody 


Dole’s tavern—so called because wayfarers suspects me of having any thing worth steal- | 


were sometimes obliged to .arry there for ajing.” So saying he locked the trunk and put 
night—was asmall, uninviting looking dwell-' the key in his pocket. ; 


ing, which travellers might have passed without 


“Come, come, Let,’’ said Mrs. Dole, “‘there’s 


seeing, had it not been the only one in that vi-| them chickens to pick for breakfast, and a day’s 


cinity. Nor was the inside more inviting than 
the outside, the kitchen where the meals were 


| 


work to be done before bedtime.” 
Lettice followed her mistress reluctantly to an 


| 


| lay waiting for the silence which should show 
| that Mrs. Dole was asleep. 
| 


. . ° 
It was a long time coming, and every moment 
she grew more nervous. The men would cer- 


| tainly kill her, she thought, if they ever found 
out her part in the affair, and perhaps Mr. Bub- 


bler himself had a pistol under his pillow—she 
had heard of such things—and would shoot her 
before he found out who she was, for he must 
have been asleep long and long ago. 

But then, on the other hand, she thought of 
Mr. Bubbler’s kindness to her—the only kind- 
ness she remembered ever to have received—and 
she determined to save him from being robbed, 
and perhaps murdered, though she should nev- 


ermore come back to her litthe chamber, and 
nevermore open her eyes on the light of day. 


Creeping stealthily out of bed, she groped her 
way out of her chamber, and through the long 


| corridor, and at last with a beating heart stood 
| at the peddler’s door. 


It was shut. Perhaps it 
was locked, and then she could go back to her 
chamber feeling that he was safe. She: placed 
her hand on the lateh; it moved easily, and slow- 


\ é : ‘ 
ly opening the door, she saw her friend sleeping 

! . . 7 . . . 

| quietly with a gleam of white moonlight falling 

| on his face. 


She dared not speak his name, for she might 
rouse her mistress, or the sound might reach the 


| revellers below, whose merry mirth had grown 


somewhat fainter. There was na way but to go 
to his bedside, and this she did, although her 
feet almost refused to obey her will. 

“Mr. Bubbler,’ she whispered, touching his 


" | shoulder. 
she wished it was twice as long, and was sorry , have with me, but they’re worth my whole stock 


Howev- of goods three times over.” 


“What's wanted?” he cried, broad awake in 
au moment. 

“Sh, sh,” breathed Lettice, laying her little 
handon his mouth. “Lcame to warn you they’re 
going to rob you, to murder you—the men, the 
horrid men.” 

“You've been dreaming, my dear,” said Mr. 
Bubbler. “Nobody’s going to harm me.” 

“O yes, T heard them,” said Lettice, telling 
him every word they had said. 


“Well, it does look suspicious,” said he, “but 


| goright back to bed, and don’t worry about me 


a bit. You’ve been a dear good child, and I 


prepared answering also for dining-room and. adjoining scullery, and saw little more of her} ghia’n’t forget it.’ 
|new friend during the evening, for berore she | 
Into the kitchen, therefore, the peddler was , Was ready to sit down in the kitchen again, he 
ushered, when he had seen his horse properly | took the little trunk in his hand, and bade the | The next morning the peddler was up bright 
cared for, and scarcely was he seated before two company good-night, remarking that “early to 

more customers entered, whom Mrs. Dole greeted | bed and early to rise’? was his motto. 


parlor. 


as Shackley and Phelan. They were rough look- 


No sooner had he left the room, than Lettice 


ing men, and, as soon became evident from their| heard one of the raftsmen, who had not no- 


conversation, river raftsmen. 


: * : ! ses 
They were in the habit of coming there to' youth!” and then both chuckled as if immensc- | 


drink and play cards till a late hourin the night, 
and Lettice always disliked their rude and bois- 
terous ways, but on this evening she was partic- 
ularly sorry to sce them, because she wanted to 
hear Mr. Bubbler talk, and he hardly had a 
chance to speak a word all the time. he was eat- 
ing his supper. When the table was cleared 


ticed her entrance, say to the other, ‘“Confiding 


ly amused. 





| 


And Lettice went back feeling quite satisfied 
and happy. 


and early, but early as it was, the two raftsmen 
had already breakfasted and gone. 
“T hope you rested well,” observed Mr. Dole. 
“Very, very; never better,’’ answered Mr. Bub- 
bler, who seemed in fine spirits that morning. 
He chatted incessantly while at his meal, and 
bade his host and hostess adieu with many kind 


After that they put their heads together and | wishes. 


talked in a low voice; and though she only 


Before he mounted his cart he pressed Lettice’s 


caught a sentence, here and there, as she passed | hand, and whispered in her ear, “You will hear 


in and out the room on some errand, she knew 
that they were talking about Mr. Bubbler. 
“T noticed the lock partic’lar,”’ said one. “I 


away, and the dishes washed, however, he called could open it with my jack-knife.” 
Lettice to him, saying he had something for her, | 


brought in from his wagon, and took from ita 


heads forward to look at the contents of the 
trunk. 


“Quite an assortment,” said Phelan; “don’t 


, you wish they was all diamonds instead of glass ?”’ 


“Glass,” said Mr. Bubbler; “’twould take 


“[think Sunshine is a very queer name,” ob- | more’n you’re worth to buy some of my glass, 


served the child. 

“But that isn’t her real name, you know. Her 
Teal name is Lucy. By the way, you havn’t 
told me your name yet.” 

“My name is Lettice.” 

“Lettice—a very nice name; mine is Bubbler, 
Jonas Bubbler. May be you read it on the out- 
side of my wagon. It’s the first time I’ve trav- 
elled with a wagon. I used to carry my packs, 
and then I didn’t often get as far as Dole’s Ford, 
but now [ ealeulate to be along this way about 


| 
| 
| 


| asked the peddler, opening a box and displaying mistress’ character too well to think of confiding | 


| 


| 


as you call it.” 


“O, you can’t gull me; I was ’prenticed to a_ 


> 


jeweller, once,” said Phelan. 
“Youwas? Well, what do you think of that?” 


a watch and chain of wondrous beauty. 





| 


“No need to,” said the other. “I saw him put 
Confiding youth!” 
and both laughed. “But what if he should 
wake?” 

“We're two to one, if he does,”’ was the reply. 

By piecing together what she had heard, Let- 
tice made out that these men were intending to 
rob her friend, the peddler, and determined to 
give him a warning when she went up stairs to 
bed; but, unfortunately for her plan, her mis- 
tress, declaring that she was “tired to death and 
ready to drop,’ went up at the same time she 


| sat the two raftsmen. 


from me again.” 
Down among the rocks by the river’s bank, 
Phelan held the box in 


| which the peddler had shown the watch, chian 


did, leaving the two men and her husband play- | 


ing cards in the kitchen. 
Lettice, child though she was, understood her 


the matter to her, so her only resource was to 


“My eye!” exclaimed Phelan; “if I owned} wait until Mrs. Dole was asleep, as she would be 
such things as that, I wouldn’t go round ped-' obliged to pass her open door in going to the 


dling for a living.” 


“But I didn’t say I owned it,” said Mr. Bub- 


| 


| 


peddler’sroom. She undressed and got into bed, 
and Mrs. Dole, according to her invariable cus- 


bler; “it belongs to a lady in my town, and I’m, tom, came and took away her light, and then she 


| 


| 


and ring, the previous night. 
was bent eagerly forward. 

Phelan lifted the cover. 

“Stole a march upon us, by Jove!” exclaimed 
he. 

“Pitch it into the river,’ cried Shackley, suit- 
ing the action to the word. “I won’t be shut 
up for stealing sham jew@ry.” 

“Not such a fool as I took him for,” said Phe- 
lan; “but who’d have thought he’d have wit 
enough to put us on a false scent? Didn’t he 
look as innocent and unsuspecting as a sheep?” 

Innocent and unsuspecting he really was, for 
it was in consequence of the warning from Let- 
tice that he changed the contents of the box, put- 
ting the valuable articles under his pillow. Then, 
feigning sleep, he allowed the robbers to plun- 
der him of his gilded trinkets to their heart’s 
content. But this they did not know till long 
afterward. 

Mr. Bubbler did not forget Lettice and the 
service she had done him, but in course of time 


Shackley’s head 
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took her to his own pleasant home, where she 
became the nurse and companion of little Sun- 
shine. 
~~ 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuarpter XI, 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

Nellie’s recovery was more rapid than could 
have been expected from the precarious condi- 
tion in which she had remained during the first 
hours after the accident. 

The doctor said there had been concussion of 
the brain, whatever that may be, for we are not 
skilled in physician’s lore. j 

When Nellie was able to return to the board- 
ing-house, we had a gala day. Scranton was in 
the parlor, with the broken arm carefully bound 
up in fine linen. The pale cast of his handsome 
face, with the pensiveness that suffering imparts, 
produced an impression, even upon Nellie. They 
were quité the hero and heroine of the hour. 

For my own part, I was cured of all jealousy 
on Mr. Scranton’s account, and my experience 
with Prince had convinced me that a girl who 
would sacrifice her good sense to a feeling of 
vanity could make herself very silly indeed. My 
later experience has only gone to prove still far- 
ther that about the worst thing a girl can do is 
to make advances to the boys. If the young 
men are shrewd, they make fun of us for our 
admiration. If they are foolish, like poor Prince, 
we are sure to fall into disgrace. 

Ned Tryst was in the parlor, as happy as a 
king. The professor had been so much pleased 
with his improvement since his punishment that 
he had quite taken Ned into favor, and had 
proved the truth of the old adage, love is a great 
beautifier. The boy’s dark, restless eyes were 
already beginning to settle with confidence. 
When one feels he is worthy of his own respect, 
he is sure to deserve the respect of others. When 
a young person says he does not care what is 
thought of him, he only betrays the truth that 
he is not worthy of being thought well of. 

Once, during the evening, we saw Mr. Moss 
place his hand upon the lad’s head in a jocose 
way, and ask him what had wrought such a 
change in him. 

Ned glanced towards the spot where Nellie 
was standing, with alight beaming on his face, 
that seemed to answer, ‘‘Nellie May.”’ 

Then they fell to talking in low tones, and I 
was sure Ned was telling him all Nellie had done 
for him, and I was glad, for [ longed to have 
everybody know how good, and kind, and noble 
she was. 

[ cannot think what put it into Nellie’s head 
to give Mr. Moss a Surprise Party; but she had 
always a happy knack of perceiving what would 
please people best. The idea had occurred to 
her while she was sick, she said, and she thought, 
when Mr. Moss was doing so much for us, and 
for the academy, we ought to show, in 
public way, our gratitude. 

Now, when school-girls undertake a Surprise 
Party, it is a surprise party, and nothing else. 
As everybody knows, young ladies are never so 
happy as when a hundred of them have 
to keep. 

The first step, of course, was to consult the 
professor and Miss Mondram. The idea pleased 
them; nay, more, it delighted them; but (and 
what trouble that conjunction does make in the 
world) Mr. Moss was a bachelor; and lived in a 


some 


a secret 


room ten by twelve, and it was a question whether | 


it would be proper for us to invade it. 

B equal to the occasion. She 
took Winter, and Arlington, 
ifidence, and after a while, 
ime to us that a man who 
iouad nature so much, and who never was at 
case off the turf, should have his party in the 
maple grove, where all Mossville pienicked every 
year. There, we should have benches, and ta- 
bles, and swings, and a platform, upon which 
the boys should speak, and the girls sing, this 
good man’s praises. 


Phaieny 


The busiest week we ever knew came then! 

‘he professor undertook to keep Mr. Moss's at- 
ste diverted from us, so that we could carry 
out our plains without his knowledge. The boys 
promised to see that tit: erove Was in order, and 
that the evergreens and flowers were brought in. 

Then we set about our little presents. None 
of us could contribute for silver plate, or a solid 
goblet, as we should have been glad to do; but 
then, Mr. Moss was such a dear, modest, kindly- 
hearted man, he would love a flower, if a friendly 








hand gave it, better than a golden service, given | 


with indifference. Scranton sent to the city for 
a ready-made dressing-gown, aud it proved to be 
very handsome. 

Nellie had a dressing-case, sent from her par- 
ents, with every thing complete. My brother, 
who was a traveller, as well as Mr, Moss, selected 


for me a light valise, with drinking-cup, and all 
the conveniences that a tourist requires for com- 
fort and independence. 

Miss Mondram gave the slippers, which were 
so clezant, and concluded to add a plain pair for 
common use. There were travelling caps, and 
sleeping caps, and book-marks, and pin-cushions, 
and boxes of handkerchiefs, and collars, and 
portfolios, together with all the finery a bachelor 
indulges in. 

The party was to come off on Saturday, for the 
teachers had an eye to their duty, as well as we 
to our pleasures. 

Friday, after school, (and the kind professor 
let us out early that day,) we all assembled in the 
grove, and made cables of evergreens, and hang- 
ing baskets of flowers, and a triumphal arch, in 
which a rural throne was erected for Mr. Moss’ 
use the following day. Opposite this arch was 
our motto, and a good one it is to-day as it was 
then: 

“Deeds, not Words.’ 


The wild flowers around Mossville were very 
abundant. We had no difficulty in making our 
rounds blossom like the rose. The tables were 
as clegantly spread as the circumstances allowed, 
and if the viands were not delicate, they were 
plentiful and healthful, which is better. 

Saturday morning was asuccess. The August 
heat seemed modified for the occasion, as though 
Sol had received orders to make the day as 
agreeable as possible. We were all in white 
dresses and ribbons, and looking our very best. 
By ten o’clock, we were all in the grove, in our 
places, prepared to sing,— 

“Hail to the Chief, who in triumph advances.” 

Directly, we saw the professor coming up the 
grass path, followed by Mr. Moss, who, in inno- 
cent blissfulness, had both hands plunged in his 
pockets, and his eyes bent upon the ground, as 
was his custom when grubbing for stones or 
botanic specimens. 

As the professor knew very well, his friend 
would never comprehend the spectacle through 
any aid he might receive from his own imagina- 
tion, he took him by the arm, and, calling his 


The professor took it out of the box, and seated 
it in the flowers, at Mr. Moss’ right hand. Then 
you should have heard us cheer. 

After the fun and frolic was over, the professor 
took Miss Kite, and Mr. Moss took Miss Mon- 
dram, and we all moved toward the table, which 
was as gay as flowers, and evergreens, and fruit 
could make it. 

The professor said grace, all of us standing; 
then we were seated; our escort being our yis-a- 
vis, so we could chat across the long, narrow 
table. 

Miss Prig’s voice was the first to break the 
momentary silence that usually prevails when 
company is first collected. 

“How nice this is!” simpered that estimable 
creature; and Prince’s voice promptly respond- 
ed,— 

“Aint it jolly?” 

So the ice was broken, and we chatted, and 
laughed, and ate, and exchanged philipines, and 
read our mottoes, and enjoyed every thing, until 
the signal was given to leave the table. 

We then returned to the platform, and the 
boys spoke the pieces they had prepared for the 
occasion, and the girls recited some merry dia- 
logues. Then we broke away from all restraint, 
and sauntered off in small groups, to swing or 
gather flowers, as we preferred. 

Although the sun had behaved so admirably 
all day, it could not be expected to forget its 
duty an our account. It went down just as 
usual, without the least regard to our wishes 
that such a delightfnl day might never end. 

As its last rays glinted through the maple 
trees, the professor bade us come together. He 
stood up on the floral throne, and then reminded 
us that, in all our happiness, we should remem- 
ber Ilim who had made the earth so beautiful. 


raised heavenward, Nellic whispered, that of all 
the attractive and delightful objects around us, 
not one was so impressive as the prayers of an 
earnest, consistent Christian. 

To be continued. 
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AN AUTUMN LEAF. 





attention to us, explained our earnest desire to 
express, in this innocent manner, our respect 
for and gratitude to him. 

If astonishment ever was personified, it was at 
that moment. Very probably the man would 
have walked right through the grove without 
perceiving what was going on, but for the pro- 
fessor’s forethought. It was a comical sight to 
witness the waking up of that preoccupied face, | 





and read the emotion that took possession of 


every feature. 


First, astonishment, then admiration, then 


pleasure, and lastly something deeper and ten- | 


derer than all. 

As if the action was involuntary, he placed his 
great hand over his still greater heart, and 
bowed, his lips quivering, and the muscles of his 
face twitching all over. 

Scranton led off the music, and the noise we 
made was only surpassed by our enthusiasm! 
If “going it with a will’ means ,singing in a 
grove, then “we went it!’ And we could not 
have put any more breath into the exercise, had 
our lives depended upon an additional effort. 

While we were singing, the professor and com- 
mittee, by dint of coaxing and explaining, in- 
duced Mr. Moss to move toward the arch. When 
we had finished, he seated himself on the floral 
throne, and entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

The Professor’s young son delivered the con- 
gratulatory address, (the same who had taken 


such care of the nugget) and his elocution was | 
His father had written the | 


remarkably fine. 
address, that it might be short and comprehen- 
sive. It told our friend how fully we 
ated his interest in us, and how determined we 
all were to become like him. 

Mr. Moss was not a man to receive compli- 
ments, so he laughed off the allusions to his gen- 
erosity in a “good-natured way, told us some 
amusing anecdotes and incidents of his travels, 
and thanked us for the very charming surprise. 

While we were cheering, the committee who 
had been selected to make him ue presents 
came forward, and, as each article was handed 
up to him, the scene was irresistibly amusing. 
Everybody entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. He was made to put on the dressing-gown, 
and the caps, and walk off, with the valise in one 
hand, and the dressing-case in the other, with 
the slippers and other things strung around him, 
like a peddler—all the while he was protesting 
that he never had so many fine things in his life, 
and should not be recognized in his old haunts, 
if he dressed up that way. 

One long box was handed up, unopened. Mr. 
Moss looked into it, and turned as many colors 
as a dying dolphin. The box contained a large 
wax doll, labelled “Mrs. Moss.” 


appreci- | 


The buds of spring, their beauties coyly hiding 
| From stranger eye, 
Breathe not to us, as thou, the sweet, sad chiding 
hat all must die! 


| The summer wild flower, blooming for some finder 
| yhom chance may send, 
Hath not, with all its bloom, thy still reminder 
hat life must end! 


| Thus, neither ae mp birds nor flowers, giving 
Their perfumes rare, 
Ty us, who cannot eags here be living, 
Are half so fair 


| As thou, bright leaf, which, wafted from a distance, - 
ast hither flown ; 
For, in the ow of thy brief existence, 
We read our own. 


——_—___~@p—_——_ 


For the Companion. 
HASN’T ANY STYLE. 
By Alice Robbins. 

“She hasn’t any style about her,” sighed Miss 
Roper, as an energetic ‘‘No!”’ came plump in 
her face. 

“Now, Miss Roper, don’t you dare to hang 
twenty yards of useless stuff on my dress, be- 
cause I shall only bring it back to be made over,” 
| said Kate Leslie, as she left the room. 

“How unfashionable she is!’ exclaimed one 
of the dressmaker’s apprentices, a wasp of a 
girl, with a chalky face, and fingers like claws. 
“T wouldn’t be seen in the street looking as she 
does; and she’s well off, too.” 

“And such a waist,’”? murmured Miss Roper, 
with a lackadaisical air, and another sigh, as 
though she felt the responsibility of Kate’s 

healthy proportions might be saddled upon her. 
| “If I pull ever so loosely, she cries, ‘Now don’t 
pinch,’ and will have the lining so loose that it 
hangs about her in wrinkles, or would if she 
wasn’t so rounded out—but that only makes it 
worse. I dread to have her mention my name 
as her dressmaker, but, then, I do my best; the 
girl really has no style. I told her fifteen yards 
wouldn’t do with loops. ‘What doI want with 
loops?” sheasked; ‘don’t you dare to loop up an 
inch of my dress; I don’t want to look like an 
over-dressed washerwoman.’ So what can I do? 
She’s a good customer.” 

Truly, what could she do? And what could 
Kate’s fashionable aunties do with such a girl? 
How often they exclaimed to her,— 

“Kate, you haven’t any style!” 

“Don’t want any,” laughed Kate; and away 
she went to her book, her flowers, her music, or 
her pleasant rambles, wherein she caught lovely 
| carnation roses that would fasten themselves on 

her cheeks. 
“How vulgar in you, Kate, to take such long 
walks alone!” said one of her aunts; “what do 








chambermaid, before any lady has risen ?”’ 


As he stood there, with his eyes and hands | 





wish they could do it,” replied Kate. “Yoy 
know the tree will grow as it is bent, auntic, and 
Is’pect I was bent so. Any way,I prize qay 
health above all other blessings, and having j- 
bestowed by the good Giver, I’m going to try 4, 
keep it.” 

Poor auntie! She was always very short of 
breath, and very frail and sickly, but she lad, 
style. All her garments were draped, and furl. 
lowed, and embroidered, and pannicred, an 
flounced, and it was her everlasting . 
“What's the fashion?” She secretly envi 
Kate’s straight back, broad shoulders, and jithe 
step, but then what was a girl worth without 
stylé? 

“Alli can say is, Kate, you'll never make q 
good match with a waist like that,’ 
her closing argument. 

“Then I won’t make any match at all, for| 
think I have common sense enough to ayoj! 
making a poor one,” Kate would reply ; “and I, 
only twenty; four years yet, auntie, and plenty 
to doin this great, growing world. What shoun\d 
you say if I took to studying medicine with [ry 
Langston ?” 

“You crazy child!” exclaimed her aunt, “he 
is one of the most fastidious of men; wiv, he 
think you unladylike ifyou mentioned it. Whey 
he marries, it will be a very stylish person.” 

“Humph!” said Kate, under her breath, and 
threw on her hat for one of her Jong walks. 

Presently, as she walked along, her head erec:, 
her heart full of happy thoughts, she saw half 
a dozen persons in the middle of the road, and 
abuggy. She hurried forward. If it was an 
accident, she wanted to get out of the way. 

“If some of you would hold this artery a few 
moments, I could save the man’s life,”’ said 4 
voice. Thc men were clumsy, laboring men, 
and awkwardly and with hesitation looked at 
each other. 

“Dr. Langston, I can do it.” 

Another moment, and her strong fingers 
clasped the quivering flesh, and the doctor 
worked for dear life, Kate and he knecling in 
the dust. 

“There! he’ll do, now,” said the doctor, look- 
ing up. “Thank you a thousand times, Miss 
Leslie; I knew you, but hadn’t time to say so, 
when every second was precious. You 
pale; [hope you are none the worse for your 
brave work. The man slipped, and fell on his 
scythe. He might have been dead by this time; 
put him into my buggy, men, and [ll take him 
home.” 

The doctor never said once, ‘That girl has no 
style;” but every time he thought of it, he said, 
“What a healthy, fresh, brave girl id 

Well, it came to pass that Kate did study with 
Dr. Langston, But not simply as a pupil. 

“Who would have thought it?’ cried all the 
people. “Kate never had any style.” 
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A VOICE FROM PRISON. 

Haven’t I had any chances? Well, J guess: 
have. I wish I could tell all the boys in the 
world my story. I wish I could show them tle 
two roads that lie close together so long that 
you scarcely know into which one you are trav- 
elling when they do diverge. 

Any chance! Why, I was born under tle 
shadow of a church spire, and what was more, 
my father was a clergyman. I sha’n’t tell you 
my name. I never mean to mention it to any 
living soul. I think too much of that little blue- 
eyed woman that used to sit, in the parsonage, 
as white and as delicate as a lily. While she 
lived, weak as she was, she had strength cnougl 
to hold me in bounds, but when she died—well, 
my troubles began then—though ’twas my fault, 
of course. 

It was a solemn time—I’ve never forgotten it 
—the darkened parlor, and that long, black-cov- 
ered box. I stood at the head of the grave, 
with my hagglin my father’s, and I remember 
how he shook. I think I cried more for frizlt 
than any thing else. 

Old Esther took care of me after that. 
was my father’s housekeeper, and 
every thing I asked for. Finally, when I 
sick through excess of jellies, and my father 
sternly forbade her to give me any more, she 
obeyed him for a time. But I had learned t 
know that she would yield, and at last her pow- 
ers of endurance gave way. She fed me oct 
sionally with sweetmeats, on condition that | 
would never tell; and so began my first lesson: 
in deceit. 

Like other boys, I went to school, like other 
suffered from my own heedlessness, and £0! 
bruised in sundry fights. My father did his 
best, but what father can deal rightly with a bor 
who never confesses? 

When I was twelve my father could not mat 
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My uncle was a hard man, and determined to 
break me in. He used to exact almost more 
thanmy strength would admit, but even then 
[might have gone right, but for listening to one 
of the younger clerks. I think before that I had 
pen trying to go straight. I knew well enough 
that if I yielded to temptation, all would be over 
with me, and I knew, also, the bad character he 
pore. 

But instead of keeping out of his way, I used 
to blame my uncle for placing me in his society, 
and then yield to the fascinations of the tempter. 

[didn’t commit crime blindfolded. I don’t be- 
lieve there are many who do. I calculated all the 
chances of my going here, and going there, and 
chose the evil. Often after a bad headache, or 
anarrow escape from my uncle’s scrutiny into 
matters, I would make good resolutions, but 
my weak will prevented me from putting them 
into execution. 

Atlast it was known that I had lost large 
sums of money at the gaming table. O, if I 
could only induce every young man I sce never 
to place foot in those dens of iniquity, the gam- 
bling saloons, I should have, at least, safety from 
that vice. There is no other. I hung off, after 
repeated importunity; my going at all was a 
cowardly weakness, and I knew it. ButI said, 
as they all say, it can’t hurt me; I shall never 
fll; there’s no harm in knowing what these 
things are. There isharm. It is pollution even 
tosee them; no soul feels the same afterward. 

Well, the thing was made public. My name 
was in the paper, son of the Rev. So-and-so. 
That broke my father’s heart. He never held 
up his head again, never preached another ser- 
mon, and soon after he died. 

Did 1 kill him? I think I did. 

The death of my father so worked upon me 
thatI took to drink. From bad I went to worse. 
You wouldn’t suspect, perhaps, that I am not 
yet twenty-two, and yet I am in prison for man- 
slaughter. 

Twenty-two! when I should be just beginning 
life, nobly, with a purpose before me, and for- 
tune’s favors in my future. 

Twenty-two, and ruined! yet I was as fair and 
gentle a child as any of you. I began with lit- 
tle deceits, self-will, foolish indulgences. Per- 
haps I was tauzht these by my father’s house- 
keeper; God forgive her! If she sees these lines 
she will remember. 

But don’t think that I lay my ruin at her door. 
Tam not such acoward. J knew the right, but 
pursued the wrong, and it has brought me to a 
felon’s remorse, and a life of years within these 
terrible stone walls. 

Boys, will you heed the lesson? 





———_+or—__—_——_ 
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THE LEATHER HARNESS. 
Along the banks of the blue Connecticut were 
dotted the substantial white houses, and the 
craceful elms of the village of Hadley,—an old 
town now, and almost hidden out of sight by 
the stately sweep of the great elm branches; 
Wut then searcely beyond the age of a “settle- 
ment,” and content with ways and goings that 
we should call very primitive. But the houses, 
standing to this day, show by their solid square 
walls, and gainble roofs, and handsome finish- 
ing within, that their owners felt they had a dig- 
hity to preserve, even though working their for- 
tunes out of colonial soil, almost beyond the reach 
of the king’s benediction. 
And the great waving seas of broom-corn, 
and tobacco, rising and falling on every August 
breeze to-day, tell us what those fortunes may 
have grown to be; or rather, how full the cel- 
lars and granaries must have been; for the 
purses were not so easily swelled. 
There was little money in circulation, and lit- 
tle market for what their famous ‘“meadow- 
land” produced; but what of that? Every thing 
that the palate could desire was stored in abun- 
dance in the house; and there was goose every 
day for dinner, if one could judge from the 
flocks that hissed across the green sward, be- 
tween the double row of elms along the street. 
And under every roof was a loom, where the 
thrifty housewife fitted out her family with home- 
Spun suits, in-which stately gentlemen were quite 
content to follow every day vocations. ‘Bought- 
(n suits,” of cloth purchased at the store, were re- 


served for solemn and grand occasions, and for 
the more ordinary wear of the great dignitaries 
of the town,—the minister, the squire, and the 


high sheriff of the eounty. 


And what that dignity, particularly as embod- 


ied in the minister, really was, boys growing up 
in modern. days can never fully comprehend; 
they can only listen to stories they hear their 
fathers and uncles, or great-uncles, telling 
among themselves, just as they listen to the 
tales of encounter with painted “Indians. No 


of their games, tumbling over, or racing past 








Imagine a set of boys, wild with the excitement 


each other, pell mell, helter skelter, like mad, 
when, at 2 mufiied cry from one of them, “There 
comes the minister!’ -the whole troop are sud- 
denly transfixed, stand for an instant as if struck 
by a thunderbolt, and then falling into ranks, 
wait motionless, hat in hand, until that embodi- 
ment of sacred truth, in gown and bands, has 
passed them by!” 
But parson Hopkins, though he knew how to 
preserve his dignity, and could look stern 
enough on Sunday, when teaching those very 
boys how very far they were from keeping a per- 
fect law, had enough of the true spirit of his 
Master, hidden behind those stiff white bands, to 
kindle a good many sparks of sympathy with all 
that interested them. A tradition is handed 
down of his even having been seen on the green- 
sward, gown and all, playing the best bat in all 
their game of ball. Be that as it may, he had 
two boys of his own, who played him a trick 
that is repeated on their parents by boys of this 
generation; thatis to say, they grew up rapidly, 
and before he realized the fact, stood head and 
shoulders above him; Nathan was within a 
week of being twenty-one, and John a year be- 
hind him. 
When this crisis had arrived, the old gentle- 
man summoned Nathan to his study, an event 
which would once have seemed to him of awful 
solemnity, and even now, that he felt himself 
within one week of being a man, wore an aspect 
most thoroughly to be respected. 
His father, in a dark green gown of ample 
folds, sat behind his study table; a sermon, on 
the inalienable gift of free-will, lay half complet- 
ed before him, a freshly-starched neck band had 
been put on for the occasion, and his light hair, 
combed directly toward his nose, and square cut 
across the middle of his forehead, showed rc- 
spect for the oceasion, by the smoothness with 
which it lay upon his reverend head. 
“Nathan,” he said, ‘‘a few days will bring you 
to that age when a man is expected to take a po- 
sition of his own, and begin to make way for 
himself in the world. You have been ‘a dutiful 
son, Nathan, and I wish to give you as hand- 
some an outfit as lies in my power. There isa 
deed of three acres of my meadow-land, and I 
shall add to it a freedom suit of ‘boughten’ 
cloth, and a leather harness. If I abounded 
more largely in worldly goods, I could rejoice 
for your sake; but I give you what I can, and 
you must make of it what you can. And you 
may be sure my blessing goes with it.” 
The old gentleman reached his hand toward 
his son, who had remained standing all this 
time, for youn: people, in those days, never ven- 
tured to sit in the presence of their parents, un- 
less invited. The grasp was warm and strong, 
but was also a signal that Nathan was dismissed; 
and having thanked his father as properly as he 
knew how, he closed the door, and descended the 
stairs with all the speed his new grandeur would 
permit. 
A “boughten suit,”’ and a leather harness! 
And himself a man, dismissed affectionately 
from his father’s care to sce what kind of a 
show he could make for himself in the world 
with three acres of meadow land as a founda- 
tion! Hemet his brother John as he reached 
the hall, but passed him with very little notice. 
A dignity like his must be considered by ali par- 
tics. 
But the year that was to make a man of John, 
also, whirled quickly round, and he, in his turn, 
was summoned to that solemn place of audi- 
ence, the study. 
“John,” said his father, “I wish to do as well 
by you as I did by Nathan, and would gladly 
have done better by you both. Your freedom 
suit shall be of ‘boughten cloth’ like his, you 
shall have a leather harness, and here is a deed 
for the meadow land, as finea pieceas his. And 
may you do well with it, my boy. It is only a 
beginning, but that is all a young man needs. 
We will see what you will work out for your- 
self.” 
John had been standing at a respectful dis- 
tance from his father, listening to what he said, 
with a gaze fixed upon the floor. Now he raised 
his head, and looked at the parson with an earn- 
est face, and frank, honest eyes. 
“Father,” he said, bluntly, “you are very kind, 
and I trust I shall always prove a grateful and 
dutiful son. But I don’t want a ‘boughten 
suit,’ and a leather harness. 
thing I may have to come down from. 


homespun I have worn all my life, If I am able 
to work my way up from them, to something bet- 
ter that I have earned for myself; why then I can 
wear it, and feel like a man but if I begin with 
fine feathers only to drop them .out, or draggle 
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into an expression of surprise, but it was quick-4 
ly followed by another of hearty approval. able in several ways. 


“it is a good principle to start upon. 


bor, and I shall live to see you all I could de- 
sire.”’ 


I don’t want any 
A rope 
harness is good enough for me, and so is the 


“Take your own way, then, my son,” he said; 
Only add 
to it the fear of God, and the love of your neigh- 


A few days later, John might have been seen 
setting resolutely forth on his first visit to his 
new farm, for the planting season was just com- 
ing on, and the broad meadows, stretching up 
and down the river, without a fence to mar them, 
were dotted everywhere with carts and ploughs, 
horses and busy farmers, passing up and down 
the long furrows with merry sounds. 
As he walked sturdily beside his horse, he met 
his brother, mounted in his cart, driving in the 
opposite direction, and greeted him with a cor- 
dial smile, which was returned only by a con- 
temptuous glance at the rope harness. 
“You think I'm a great fool, don’t you?” said 
John, laughing good naturedly. 
“Well, [don’t know that I should say that,’ 
replied Nathan, rather coldly, “but I don’t agree 
with you. Take all you can get in this world; 
that’s my principle.” 
“And precisely what I mean todo,” said John, 
“but the first thing is to get it. Taking what is 
given you, when you are not sure you can hold 
on to it, I don’t like as well. But wait a minute, 
though; there’s a bit of rope caught in your har- 
ness, let me pull it off for you.” 
“No, no,” said Nathan, “it’s a picee I put in 
there. You see that strap wore out, and I 
couldn’t very well have it replaced, so T worked 
in abitof ropeinstead. It draws just the same.”’ 
“A pity, thouch,” said John; “it docsn’t look 
as well as leather. But I must get to my work. 
Good morning, and success to you.” 
Ile plodded on, and so did time and seasons; 
and meanwhile the two brothers worked, not 
only their farms, but their principles. 
Nathan’s, if he had condescended to extend his 
remarks in the meadows, would have been not 
only “Take what you can get,” but “don’t 
trouble yourself too much about getting it. 
Make a good appearance in the world, and trust 
to things coming to you without too much 
hard work; while John’s “Yes, but the first 
thing is to get it,” meant also, “if vou have your 
way to make in the world, +0 to work and make 
it. Don’t despise humble beginnings, but aim 
at something higher. Don’t stand with your 
gun on your shoulder, either, but fire, and what- 
ever you fairly bring down, pick up and en- 
joy it” 
The next spring the brothers met again, but 
the bit of rope in Nathan’s harness had multi- 
plied into three or four. 
“How does your harness wear?” he asked. 
“Mine breaks away, here and there, and as I 
did not realize all I hoped on my crops last year, 
I feel alittle pinched, and have mended it as I 
could.” 
“Seems to me rather soon for a leather har- 
ness to be giving out, if it is well taken care of,” 
said John. “TI found mine getting a little weak 
in one place, and I put in a leather strap. I 
thought that would be the best cconomy in the 
end.” 
So things went on, and before very long, Na- 
than’s splicings of rope grew more and more ap- 
parent, while as one portion after another of 
John’s harness became worn, it was quictly re- 
placed by a similar one of Icather, until the 
neighbors could not help noticing that the origi- 
nal Jeather harness was becoming rapidly trans- 
formed into one of rope, while John’s more hum- 
ble outfit assumed gradually, but stcadily, a 
more substantial character. 
The “boughten suit,” also, refused to meet 
the wear and tear of life without a protest, and 
one darn after another appeared, until at last, 
a patch of homespun seemed the only resort, and 
after that final disgrace, the whole was dropped 
off, and a substitute from a home loom, and 
rather coarser than usual, took its place. 
John worked steadily on, and with industry 
and his new harness, in a few years had laid up 
capital enough to buy a partnership in the vil- 
lage store. The partnership soon became an 


itable, John one day fqund himself able to gath- 
er up his possessions, and invest them in a fine 
business in Boston. 

And the day came when, with ‘bouglften”’ 
clothes of the most gentlemanly cut the city 
could afford, and with his own horses and car- 
riage, he came to make his native town a visit, 
and to find that Nathan, and all his affairs, had 
been growing more and more ropy all the while. 

“Take all you can get honestly, in this world, 
brother,” said John, with the old frank smile; 
‘h pretty good rulé, sometimes, especially just 





and-by.”’ 
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For a moment the reverend face was betrayed | happy to pay off the mortgage en his farm, buy 
a new harness, and make himself more comfort- 


Which way do you think the best, in taking 


all you can get? 


oh ee 
For the Companion. 
HELD BY BRIGANDS. 
Two young Americans who_ had gone forth to 


make the tour of Europe, came in the course of 


their wanderings to Naples, and finding in Ve- 
suvius an object of prime attraction, determined 
to make the ascent. 

They were brothers, one sixteen years old, and 
the other twenty. Tom, the younger, was very 
well able to take care of himself, but he was put 
by his: parents under the care of his brother 
Hector, who also had charge of the funds, and 
in this way they had travelled harmoniously. 
Starting forth to make the ascent of Vesuvius, 
they went as far as Portici, where they hired a 
couple of horses, vicious, shagey, bony, wall- 
eyed, hard-mouthed, possessing every quality 
that is most detestable in a horse; but as these 
were the only animals that could be obtained, 
they had to make the best of them; so mount- 
ing the two which were least objectionable, they 
set forth. 

They found the road an excellent one. It 
wound for some miles on an easy slope up the 
side of the mountain, until at length it termi- 
nated at a little house where refreshments were 
sold. Here they “refreshed,” and then went on 
to the foot of the cone. Leaving their horses, 
they ascended to the top, and after sceing the 
wonders of that place, which it is not my ob- 
ject to describe, they descended and remount- 
ed their horses, with the intention of going back 
again. 

But now began their troubles. Ilector’s horse, 
for some reason or other, became excessively 
vicious, and no sooner did he feel a rider on his 
Dack than he kicked, reared, turned round and 
round, and endeavored in all possible ways to 
unseat his rider. Heetor, however, declined to 
be unseated. Tle was a first rate horseman, and 
rather enjoyed the situation. 

Tom in the mean time mounted, and his horse 
seemed the very opposite of his brother's vicious 
naz, for he stood as stolid as a stone, and no ef- 
forts of Tom could make him stir. Tlector’s 
horse was kicking and plunging like a mad 
thing, while Tom’s stood like a statue. The sit- 
uation struck Tom as so ridiculous that he burst 
into a peal of laughter, when suddenly his horse 
gave a scream of pain, jumped sideways so sud- 
denly that Tom was almost thrown, and then 
dashed off as fast as he could gallop. 

The cause of this was sufficient. Tector’s 
horse, in his movements, had come near to 
Tom’s, when in one of his wild kicks he struck 
Tom’s horse so violently that he nearly knocked 
him over. The iron shoes eut deep into the 
horse’s flesh, and the scream of pain was nat- 
ural. In pain and fright the suffering nag new 
fled, while Hector tried in vain to force his un- 
ruly beast after him. 

Tom found himself carried off in another di- 
rection than that by which he had come. At 
first itamused him, but afterwards he did not 
like it, so he made the strongest endeavors pos- 
sible to stop the mad brute. But all his efforts 
were in vain. The hard-mouthed nag had the 
bit tight in his tecth, and Tom’s tugs had no 
more effect in stopping his course than they 
would have had in stopping a locomotive. 

Tom was thus carricd along helplessly for a 
long distance. The road was modcrately good, 
though it appeared to be not much travelled; 
but now it went up a gradual incline among 
some hills, through what looked like a moun- 
tain pass, 

The lofty wooded heights ascended on cither 
side; on his right they went up directly from 
the road; while on his left there was a gully, at 
the bottom of which a mountain torrent dashed 
over its stony bed, and separated him from the 
hill sides opposite. 

By the time that he had reached this place 
Tom had lost all idea of locality, for his prog- 
ress had been so rapid, and his way so tortuous, 


ownership, and yillage store-keeping being prof-| and so many similar paths had been passed, 


that even if he could turn his horse he did not 
feel able to find his way back. 

Along this path the horse slackened his pace 
somewhat, and if the road had been different, 
Tom might easily have jumped off. But it was 
too narrow, and any such attempt would have 
ended in broken bones or a broken neck. Te 
had therefore to yield to his ill-tempered horse, 
and wait for some better piace to dismount. | 

At length the path turned round a spur of the 
hills, and Tom saw before him a small hamlet, 
consisting of one or two old houses. Ilere a 


them in the mud, I'shall cut a sorry figure by- | now,” and he slipped into his hand a check for a number of people appéares in different direc- 





thousand dollars, with which Nathan was very 


tions, and here the horse stopped as though he 
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was familiar with the places, and Tom dis- 
mounted, 

Scarcely had his feet touched the ground when 
half a dozen men appeared, ill-looking ruffians, 
twe of whom had rifles, while the rest carried 
knives, in their belts. It needed not the sight 
of their rifles to show Tom that they were briz- 
ands; their faces were enough, and they put the 
matter beyond a doubt by seizing him the mo- 
nent they came up and tying his hands behind 
him. After this one of them asked who he was, 
what he wanted, and how he came there. 

Tom knew the Italian language, and answered 
frankly. He had nothing to conceal, and so 
told every thing. The examination of the horse 
showed a deep cut, and confirmed Tom’s ac- 
count. They had at first expected some attack, 
but they now understood that Tom’s appearance 
among them was a mere accident. 

To the brigands, it made no differ- 
how he came. He was their prisoner, and 
they intended to hold him for ransom, and told 
him so. 

“We shall wait a week,’ said the captain. 
“Your ransom is a thousand piastres. You will 
he well treated, but if at the end of a week your 
ransom is not ready, you shall die. Give us 
your address, and the address of your friends, 
and one of communicate with 
night.” 

A thousand piastres! 
thrilled through 
How could his 
had 


however, 


enee 


us will them to- 

A pang of anguish 
Ile thought of Hector. 
raise that sum. They 
money to get home. They 
not rich. They had no friends. All 
lost. He told the brigands this, but 
they would not abate one jot of their demands. 

The remainder of that day passed with intol- 
erable slowness. 


Tom. 

brother 
only enough 
were 
seemed 


Tom’s feet were tied, as well 
ts his hands, and the brigands all took their de- 
parture, him under the care of the 
women and children, These women and children 
ceomed to Tom even more abhorrent than the 
men, Dirty, scowling, with unkempt hair and 
rag red clothes, the women looked like witches, 
and the children like One old hag, in 
particular, excited Tom’s strongest aversion. 
She was very old and grizzled, with bleary 
and skin wrinkled beyond all that he had 
thought This old hag 
Tom, incessantly, and he 
It seemed to him like “ the 
tory books. They have left me 
and she’s afraid to 
for fear that T shall eseape. 
supper that night, but his 
deprived him of all appetite. At dusk, 
Tom’s feet were untied 
»amd he was led up to a loft 
one of the huts. 


leaving 





imps. 


eves, 
ever 
lixed her 
felt uncomfortable. 
evil eve” in the s 
, thought he, 


seen or possible. 


eyes upon 


in her ehare 


take her eyes oft me, 
hey gave Tom his 
SHEEN LOTN 
they prepared for bed 
by one of the women 
over A heap of straw lay in 
one corner, and this was pointed out as his bed. 
Upon this he lay down, and the woman. tied his 
fect lin. All this time, the old crone attended 
them, carrying an old, flickering oil lamp, and 
never taking her eyes away from him. 

Tom then was left : Ife could not sleep. 
Hlour after hour passed by, till at last he 
dered why morning did not come. 
fering from the deepest 

At lensth, he 
the st 





one, 
won- 
IIe was suf- 
xiety and alarm. 

heard a slight shuflling noise on 





is of some one cautiously ascending. 





He looked, and saw a flickering light. Soon after, 
he saw the head of the old crone emerging, and 
her face slowly turning round, till her bleary 


eves were fixed on his. There was something so 
terrible in this sight that his heart quaked with 
fear. 

The old woman came up, and then, with the 
same stealthy step, she walked toward his conch. 
She had a lamp in one hand, and in the other 


a sharp knife. At this sight, Tom’s terror in- 


creased. Tis jaw fell, he would have screamed, 
but terror choked his utteranee. Te felt like 
one iu a nirhtmare, motionless and dumb with 


he horror of that moment. 
fhe old woman came close to him, and knelt 


by his side, and fixed her eyes on his, with an 


ibhorrent stare, 

then she spoke, 

“He silent! Lo will save you! I leve you! 
You look like a son Lonee had, who is now an 


wigelin heaven. Let me kiss you once for his 
sake, and then you shall fly’”’ 

There were tears in the poor old ecreature’s 
eves, and they fell on Tom’s face as her lips 
touched his forehead. Those words in an in- 
tant disarmed all his fears, and broke the spell 
of horror under which he had fall 
vas like 





The kiss 
a mother’s kiss, for it was the heart of 
i bereaved mother that oe it, and it was a 
sother’s yearning love that had sent 
m. 
She eut his bonds a 
“Do not fear,” 
wake, 


her to save 


nd led him from the loft 
said she. ‘They will not 
A horse is ready. I will show the way.” 
A horse wns outside. Tom mounted; and the 
old woman got up behind. She directed him to 





a road which was different from the path by | out a pure and nourishing liquid, which is agree- | was highly flattering. 


which he had come, and after a ride of two 
hours, they reached Portici. 
mounted. The old woman kissed him once 
more, embraced him tenderly, and then rode 
back. 

On reaching Naples, Tom found Hector at his 
lodgings. He was ina terrible state of alarm, 
and had already set the authorities on Tom’s 
track. Fortunately, he had not yet heard from 


the brigands, so that his alarm was far less than 


it would otherwise have been. 


+? 
THE MOUNTAIN HEART-EASE. 


By scattered rocks and turbid waters shifting, 
By furrowed, gladed dell, 

To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 


The delicate thought that cannot find expression, 
For ruder speech too fair, 

That, like thy petals, trembles in possession, 
And scatters on the air. 


The miner pauses in his rugged labor, 
And leaning on his spade, 

Laughingly calls unto his comrade-neighbor, 
To see thy charms displayed. 
But in his eyes a mist, unwonted, 

And for a moment clear 
Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises, 
And passes in a tear— 


rises, 


Some boyish vision of an Eastern village 
Of uneventful toil, 

Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage, 
Above a peaceful soil, 


One moment only, for the pick, uplifting, 

Through root aud fibre cleaves, 

And on the muddy current, slowly drifting, 

Are swept thy bruised leaves. 

Breer Harte. 

~ +081 
STRANGE CUSTOMS OF 
AGASCANS. 

The island of Madagascar is but little known 
to the world. It is situated south-east of the 
continent of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and is 
about nine hundred miles in length, with a MAX: | 
imum breadth of two hundred and eighty miles. 
Its superficial area is equal to that of France. 

Late in the summer of 186° 
African island, landing at Tamatave. 

The town is merely an agglomeration of huts, 
though it is rendered somewhat picturesque by 
its airy palm trees. Its shops display to the eye 
of the stranger some remarkable wares. Blue- 
headed parrots, black paroquets, lemer monkeys, 
bananas, yams, and many luscious fruits, all 
arrest the eye of the new comer by their novelty, 
and indicate the character of the country: 

As my principal object in visiting the island 


THE MAD- 





Was to acquaint myself with the habits and cus- | 


toms of its people, with its tlora and natural 
history, I set out on the morning after landing 
for a tour inland. 

The only vehicle in Madagascar is called the 
tacon. It consists of a chair placed on a litter, 
and so light that four men ean easily carry it on 
their shoulders, unless the traveller who occu- 


pies it be unusually heavy. 








As there are no roads in Madagasear, it 
woukl be impossible for a carriage to penetrate 
the interior. Indeed, the Madagascans have no 
quadrupeds except oxen, and look on a horse as 
acuriosity. The traveller’s baggage is borne by 
the side of the tacon by porters. 

We first struck an undulating plain, inter- 
seeted by streams and marshes, through which 
our bearers waded, splashing the water, and 
uttering wild cries. We next came to swamps, 
wide and deep, and began to feel far from com- 
fortnble on our unsteady seats,zas our bearers 
sunk up to their shoulders in a muddy Kquid, at 
the same fime raising us abovethcirheads. We 
at last reached a plateau, and rested for awhile 
beneath the cool shades of the Ravenal, or “trav- 
cllers’ tree.”’ 

he travellers’ tree is one of the valu 
etable productions of the 
some of which are of mammoth size. 
curious. Some of them are used for table- 
cloths, on which to serve rice, ot! hers are us sed 
for cnps and dishes. It is called the “travellers’ 
tree” betauge it is a sdrt of fountain, that sends 


able veg- 
island lis leat 





are veTy 


Here Tom dis- | 


I visited the great | 


| able to the traveller in his hour of repose. 

| We next moved toward one of the settlements, 

where we were received with marked courtesy, 
and enjoyed the hospitality of arepast. Wewill | 

| here give the reader some idea of the manners | 
and modes of living among the natives. 

The Madagascans of the coast are ofa gute! | 
and timid disposition, faithful and devoted. The | 
men delight in active life, and will paddle a ca- | 
noe day after day, in sun or in rain, without 
apparent fatigue, or will carry you on a tacon 

| from daybreak till evening, and then, forgetting 
| their fatigue, join their compgnions in evening 
sports, led by the wild music of the bamboo. 

Their morals are loose, and their ideas of the 

| sanctities of marriage crude, but their family ties 
are very strong. If one of the members of a 
| family falls iil, all work for the time is suspend- 
| ed. Every onc busies himself, some in seeking 
| for herbs, and others in endeavoring to effect a 
cure. When a man dies, the women make a 
| frightful lamentation. They shrick, and tear 
| their hair, and roll about as in an agony of de- 
spair. The men remain calm, all of the mourn- 
ing being performed by the women, as a part of 
| the recular duties of their lives. . 
The funeral is the oceasion of a dance, which 


begins with tears and a great show of broken- | 


heartedness on the part of the women, but which 
soon becomes lively and gay, and finally, very 
jolly, until the sad event is quite lost sight of, 
and all appearance of grief is banished in the 
merry-makings of the hour. 

When a woman loses her husband, she puts 
| on a most luzubrious face, and does not wash 
| her face of comb her hair for a month. Ifence, 
} & Madagascan widow is a rather remarkable ob- 
| ject of sympathy, and presents a somewhat com- 
| ical appearance in the last days of her public 
| mourning. Her grief, though violent, is not of 

}long duration. We give a picture of a widow in 
| her mourning weeds. 





Their religion, though not cruel, is dark with 
ignorance and superstition. According to their 
creed, the souls of the chiefs pass into the bodies 
of crocodiles, while those of ordinary mortals 


are transferred to bats. Hence, crocodiles and 
bats are allowed to ingrease almost without 
number. 


The rivers swarm with the former, so that it 
is dangerous to frequent the banks towards the 
close of the day. The inhabitants are oblized to 
barricade their huts at night, to guard against 
the attacks of these monsters. 

The Madazascans have some remarkable lit- 
erary instinets. Their native traditions are po- 
etical, abounding in tales, fables, proverbs and 
enigmas. 

The following fable, from their popular tradi- 
tions, is worthy of any literature, however en- 
lightened : 


The Adder and the Frog. 

A frog was surprised in his frolics by his 
enemy, the adder, who seized him by the legs. 

“Are you content?” asked the frog. 

“Quite content,” replied the adder, with closed 
teeth. 

“But when one is content, 

mouth, and says ‘Content.’ 

“Content,” said the adder, opening his mouth. 

The freg leaped ont, and, finding himself free, 
took flizht. 

Moral: 
danger. 


one opens his 





By presence of mind, one may escape 


Before leaving the island, we were invited to 
dine with two native chiefs. It was an awkward 
experience. One of these dignitaries, thinking 
to compliment me by showing me that he con- 
sidered my example worthy of imitation, imitat- 
ed every thing I did. When If ate, he ate, when 
I drank, he drank, and when I stopped eating or 
drinking, he stopped. * 

Tlad it not been for the gravity of the occasion; 
1 should have tried putting my fork to my ear, 
to see if he would do the same. 

On the slightest occasion, he would slap me 
on the stomach, which attention, I was assured, 














He pray he was my 
friend, and finally he plunged his hands into my 
plate, in the idea that two such friends ought t, 
have every-thing in common. 

I left him the remainder of the plateful }, 
had touched, for his gwn eating. 


+> 
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SOMETHING ABOUT CONSUmp. 
TION. 

The question, What is consumption ? is one ty: 
has somewhat divided medical men, of late ye 
Its discussion cannot be fairly presented here. 
and would, besides, be out of place. 

But the question, ZJow may we know its he gins 
nings? is of morc interest to all, because of nox 
value. In its first manifestations it cannot } 
always and certainly distinguished from othe; 
conditions of ill health. 

It is now well agreed that a person whose par. 
ents, or uncles, or aunts have had the disease jg 
the morc liable to it from that fact. Such a per. 
son, if troubled with progressive weakness, or 
unusual irritability, and slight habitual hoarse. 
ness, even if there be yet no cough, would do 
wisely to scek medical advice. But a good ms any 
become consumptive, whose relatives have not 
been so. 

Consumption prevails more in the city than jy 
the country; more in moist, disagreeable climates 
than in uniformly dry ones; more in damp loca. 
tions than in elevated ones; more on the sea. 
than in the interior. Persons leading g 
contined life in close work-shops, otliges, or facto. 
ries, With but little sunlight, and but little really 
pure air, are almost sure to fall into the disease, 
if at all predisposed to it; and there can be no 
doubt that such occupations are trying to any 
constitution, Hence, any one who knows himself 
to havea tendency to consumption, will do well to 
remove from city to country; from a moist toa 
dry location or climate; or from. sea-coast tw 
highland, as the case may be. Neither studies 
nor profession need be hastily abandoned, but 
every effort should be made to pursue them ina 
way not to exhaust, and under the best possible 
conditions; as, for example, exchanging a dark 
ottice for a bright, cheerful one, or a study down 
stairs for one up stairs. A consumptive shoe- 
maker had better take to the saddle, and a tin- 
man will improve at raising cattle and poultry. 

Variety of dict, regularity of habits, aud cold 
bathing, if the body feel quickly warm asterward, 
are all promotive of healthy vigor, which is the 
ereat enemy of the disease. Study is not in 
itself pernicious; but eases arise, in which an 
absolute change from a studious to an active 
life is no doubt salutary. Gu 











| coast 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TREATY. 

It is announced in various despatches from 
Europe that measures were taken at Gastein to 
suppress the International Treaty. This refers 
to the meeting of the Emperor of Austria and 
the Emperor of Germany, accompanied by their 
respective ministers. 

But what is the International Treaty thatit 
requires a union of imperial strength to attempt 
its suppression ? 

The International Treaty is a union among 
working men of various European countries, for 
the promotion of the interests of their Order. It 
has, therefore, caused some anxicty 
cigns and aristocrats, the more so because it has 
declared against war, and would substitute for 
the sentiment of patriotism that of brotherhood 
as members of a society or class. 

Thus: A French working man is to have more 
regard for a German working man than for one 
of his own countrymen of noble birth. This 
sentiment is to be made common. And there 
are, according to the principles of the new party, 
to be no Germans, or Britons, or Frenchmen, o 
Italians, or Swiss,—al! are to be working men, 
and to act together, as such. 

This Society, commonly called “the [ncerna 
tional,” was founded but a few years since, but 
it alrcady exists in almost every European ni 
tion, and has become so powerful, that it is sail 
that the war of 1870, between Germany and 
France, would, perhaps, never have occurred had 
it been postponed, as the working men of the two 
countries, supported by the working men of other 
countries, would have proved strong enough 1 
restrain the French and German governments. 

The war of 1870 had the effect of weakening 
the influence of the International Socicty for 
time. When French and German working men 
were set to the business of killing one another, 
national rivalry and personal hatred soon took 
the place of the fraternal fecling which springs 
from identity of pursuits and interests. Ma 
ceased to be dtWfled into classes, and were onc 


to sover- 





more members of this or that nation, without 
regard to their social positions. 
Since the war, However; the International has 





recained mith of fits lost ground, and Vids felt 
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to become powerful. We want no better evi- 
dence of this than the fact that the governments 
of Europe are beginning to act together againstit. 
When such men as Emperor William and Min- 
ister Bismarck are alarmed, we may be sure 
that the cause is no trifle. 

tis charged against the International Society 
that it nims to take the property of others, and 
to cause a general overthrow of the existing 
ordcr of things. This may possibly be the ten- 
deney of its influence, but the charge is an old 
one. It has been brought against all move- | 
ments that have aimed at reform. It was made 
against the first Clristians, against the Protest- 
ants of the time of the Reformation, and against 
the men of the American Revolution. 

It is, however, a trucr charge that the Interna- 
tionalists are all Republicans, who would upset | 
every throne, and uncrown every monareh in } 
Europe. And this is the real reason why the | 
two Emperors wish to destroy the Socicty. | 














————- —+< -- — 
THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 

Thackeray loved and admired Dickens, in spite 
of the discouraging reception the latter gave 
him when he was a poor artist stranger. The 
interview and consequences described here show 
how a little cold treatment from the great and 
famous may spur a strong and hopeful young 
man to shoot abreast of them, if not beyond 
them. 

Chayes Dickens sits in his chambers in Lon- 
don in the full fame of his Pickwick Papers. 
He is preparing a new book, to be brought out 
as that was, with illustrations. A man comes 
in, older than himself, but still a young man, 
and says,— ° 


“T have come, sir, to show you some draw- | 
ings, and to get the place, if [ can, of artist for | 
~ — ’ 


your new story.’ 
The young author glances over the sketches, 
and then says, kindly, “They will not do.” 


The man gocs home, puts aside his pencil, | 


partially, and takes a pen. He works for years 
after this, writing small books and pieces for 
magazines, but wins no notice, and is almost al- 
together unknown, Once day, however, he goes 
to a bookseller in London with a new work, asks 
him to print it, and fails to persuade him. 
Another agrees to do it, with fear of the result; 
but when the book is printed the most popular 
writcr in Britain has, from that day, a divided 
kingdom. And when this man dicd, suddenly, 
some years ayo, tens of thousands, who had 
never seen his face, mournéd for him as fora 
dear friend. 
—_ > 


ANCIENT TIME-PIECES. 

Bowls were used to measure time, from which 
water, drop by drop, was discharged through a 
small aperture. Such bowls were called wa- 
ter-clocks. It was then observed how much wa- 
ter from such a bowl or cask, from sunrise to 
the shortest shadow, trickled down into another 
bowl placed beneath; and this time being the 
half of the whole solar day, was divided into six 
hours. Conscquently they took a sixth of the 
water which had trickled down, poured it into 
the upper bowl, and when this had discharzed 
an hour had expired. But afterward a morg 
convenient arrangement was made. They ob- 
served how high the water at each hour rose in 
the lower bowl, marked these points and count- 
ed them, thus finding how many hours there 
were till sunrise. 

With the Chinese, the water-clocks, or clepsy- 
dras, af very old. They used a round vessel, 
filled with water, with a little hole in the bot- 
tom, which was placed upon another vesscl. 
When the water in the upper vessel passed down 
into the lower vessel, it subsided by dczrces, an- 
nouncine therchy the part of time elapsed. 

The Babylonians are said to have used such 
instruments; from them the Grecks of Asia 
Minor got them, at tie time of King Cyrus, 
about the year 650 B.C. But the Romans did 
my wet the first water-clocks before the ycar 160 


But, though the hours of the clepsydras did 
not vary in lenzth, they still counted them from 
the morning. When the clock with us strikes 
seven, the ancients counted onc; when the clock 
with us strikes twelve, the ancients counted six, 
and so forth. This mcthod of counting the 
hour was, accordiny to the New Testament, also 
customary in Palestine at the time of Curist. 
The water-clocks had the advantage, that they 
could be used in the night, and the Romans 
used them to divile their nicght-watches, which 
Were relieved four times, both summer and win- 
ter. Conformably to these four night-watches, 
time was counted, not only in Rome, but whcer- 





that it is no exaggeration to say that tons of ! 


them may be seen. 
On aclear day on the top of Mount Lincoln 
(14,123 fect) the air seemed to be filled with fly- 
ing grasshoppers to adistance upward of sev- 
eral hundred feet, so that even with a field-glass 
they seemed nothing but floating specks. An: 
occasional butterfly was seen with them. Fuiics | 


of a voracious kind are co-habitants of those lof- | tered in a ver 


ty regions, making horses frantic with their 
bites; which is no wonder, considering how 
rare 9 feast horse-flesh must be for them. 


———--+o»—_-—_—__- 
TWO MONTHS FREE. 

The CoMPANION will be sent free to January 
1, 1872, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the months of November and December, 1871. 

~- 
OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


Our offer of Girrs and PREMIUMS are the 


| most liberal and the largest in number and 


variety ever made for new subscribers in this 
country. 


- 


| The Premium List was sent on the first of No- 


vember to all of our subscribers, 


2 . : . ° 
If you have not received one, or if a secoffd 


sent to your address without charge. 
———_——<+or——___— 


DOING GOOD AGAINST THE RULES. 

Humane discretion is sometimes superior to 
the letter of the law. The Liberal Christian has 
the following anecdote from a gentleman who 
Was an eye-witness of the circumstances narrated: 
We are reminded by it of the reply of the Em- 
peror Alexander, when told of the action of his 
son in a similar case: “I praise my officer for 
enforcing the orders, and I kiss my son for dis- 
obeying them:” 





The thermometer often stands for days at 
from one hundred and nine to one hundred and 
seventeen degrees in the Red Sea, and when the 
vessel is with the wind, and travelling at about 
the speed of the air, the lack of any breeze or 
ventilation makes life on the steamers almost 
insupportable. On this occasion, four men and 
two passenzers were so overcome With the heat, 
that the ship’s doctor reported that they must 
die if the ship’s course was not changed, and a 
breeze created by travelling against the wind. 
| The captain, very reluctantly, and in dire fear of 
| his company’s orders, yielded to the cry of hu- 
manity, and steamed one hundred miles back on 
his course. He thus reduced the oppressive 
temperature twenty degrees, ventilated his ship, 
and saved the lives, probably, of six passengers. 
The government fined the company (who ex- 
cused the captain, although not without a warn- 
ing not to do so again), a thousand pounds for 
going out of the prescribed route with her Maj- 
esty’s mails. 


~~ 
siOW HE MET THE DIFFICULTY. 

A really good man will find ways to “get 
round” certain points of an inconvenient creed, 
to which he has given the general assent of his 
faith. Many anecdotes are told of the Quakers 
in illustration of this, and here is one from 
Martin Merrivale’s “Historical Studies.” 


I once heard a story in England, concerning a 
worthy Quaker who lived in a country town 
there. ‘the Friend was rich and benevolent, 
and his means were put in frequent requisition 
for the purposes of local charity or usefulness. 
The townspeople wanted to rebuild their parish 
church, and a committce was appointed to raise 
funds. It was azreed that the Quaker could not 
be asked to subscribe to an object so contrary to 
his principles; but then, on the other hand, so» 
true a fricnd to the town might take it amiss if 
he were not at least consulted on a matter of 
such gencral interest. So one of their number 
went and explained to him thcir project; the 
old church was to be removed, and such and 
such steps taken towards the construction of a 
new one. “Thee was rizht,”’ said the Quaker, 
“in supposing that my principles would not al- 
low me to assist in building a church. But 
did thee not say something about pulling down 
achureh? Thee may put my name down for 
a hundred pounds.” 

rs 
A GREAT SLEEPER. 

Rip Van Winkle in story almost has his rivals 

in actual life. One of the most notable cases 





ever a Roman garrison was stationed; conse- 
juently, also in Palestine after she had become 
at Roman province. 
—_—_~+@p—_—_——_——_ 
HIG@wH CLASS GRASSHOPPERS, | 
If living “up high” makes greatness and so- | 
cial preference, then clevated insects of the West | 
Must rank as the avistocracy of the bug king- 
dom. 


Crickets and grasshoppers are found abun- 
dantly at the heizht of 12,000 and 13,600 fect on 
the Sierras of California. Prof. Brewer sys, in 
the Natura/ist, that the latter flourish in im- 
mensoe numbers at the highest altitudes reached. 
They fly more than our Eastcrn species, and 
seem to fill theair. If they chance to alight on 
sndw they soon become chilled and perish. 
When large snow banks meit in the summer, 


known was that of Samuel Chilton, of Timsbury, 
recorded in one of the early volumes of the Phil- 
osophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 


In the year 1694 he slept a month, and no onc 
could wake him. Later in the same year he had 
a four months sleep, from April 9 to Aug. 7; 
he woke, dressed, went out into the fields (where 
he worked as a laborer) and found his compan- 
ions reaping the corn which he had helped to 
sow the day before his long nap; it was not till 
that moment that he knew of his sleep having 
exceeded the usual duration of a few hours. Le 
went to sleep again on the 17th of August, and 
did not wake till the 19th of November, not- 
withstanding the punzent applications of hellc- 
bore and saleammoniac to his nostrils, and 
biceding to the extent of fourteen ounces. He 
woke, asked for bread and chgese; but went off 
to sleep azain before it coyld be brought to him, 





the number left demi on the rotks is so large 


taking another spell of sle¢p which lasted till 


THE YOUTHS 


| think, contains a reproof for disturbers of the 





| high for us to discern their shape without glass- 





COMPANION 





the end of January. After this it is not record- 
ed that he had any more of these strange re- 
lapses. 





FOOLS IN CHURCH, 


Beiter be a fool than a profaner of sacred 
things and sacred places. This truth was ut- 
y adroit way once by a minister, 
as is shown by a correspondent of the Jerald 
and Preshyter, writing from Minnesota. He 
says: 


I have picked up ‘a little story,’ which, I 


peace in churches too good to be lost. <A pre- 
siding elder of the United Brethren church was 
preaching in this same neighborhood, and was 
much annoyed by persons talking and laughing. 

He paused, looked at the disturbers, and said, 
“T am always afraid to reprove those who mis- 
behaveinchurch, In the early part of my min- 
istry I made a great mistake. As I was preach- 
ing, & young man who sat before me was con- 
stantly laughing, talking and making uncouth 
grimaces. I paused and administered a severe 
rebuke, After the close of the service one of the 
official members came and said to me,— 

‘Brother, you have made a great mistake. 
That young man whom you reproved is an 
idiot.’ 

“Since then I have always been afraid to re- 
prove those who misbehave in church, lest [| 








| 
| should repeat that mistake, and reprove another | 
copy is wanted, by notifying us, the LIst will be | 


idiot.” 
During the rest of that service at least there 
was good order. 


tor 





ADVANTAGES OF CRYING. 

A French physician publishes along disserta- 
tion on the advantages of groaning and crying 
in general, and especially during surgical opera- 
tions. He contends that groaning and crying 
are two grand operations by which nature allays 
anguish; that those patients who give way to 
their natural feelings more speedily recover from 
accidents and operations than those who sup- 
pose it unworthy a man to betray such symp- 
toms of cowardice as either to groan orcry. He 
tells of a man who reduced his pulse from one | 
hundred and twenty-six to sixty in the course of 
a few hours by giving full vent to his emotions. 
If people are at all unhappy about any thing, Iet 
them go into their rooms, and comfort them- 
selves with a loud boo hoo, and they will feel a 
hundred per cent. better afterward. What is 
natural is nearly always useful; and nothing 
can be more natural than the crying of children 
when any thing occurs to give them either phy- | 
sical or mental sorrow. | 

Probably most persons have experienced the | 
effect of tears in relieving great sorrow. It is 
even curious how the feelings are allayed by 
their free indulgence in groans and sighs. Then 
Ict parents and friends show more indulgence to 
noisy bursts of gricf—on the part of children as 
well as older persons—and regard the eyes and 
the mouth as the safety-valves through which 
nature discharges her surplus steam. 








—- +0 
IMPOLITE POLITENESS, 


Among the minor disagreeable things is the 
man who, in conversation, is continually inter- 
rupting you with “Certainly,” “Exactly,” “I 
understand.”” He anticipates, or attempts to, 
all you are about to say. He says “I under-} 
stand,” when you are satisficd he don’t under- 
stand any thing about it. He repeats “exactly,”’ 
when there is no exactness to speak of, and ex- 
claims “Certainly,”’ when the matter in hand is 
surrounded by the greatest possible amount of 
uncertainty. You open a conversation with him 
as follows: 

“My dear sir, do you remember’’—— 

“Certainly.” 

“When’—— 

“T understand.” 

“You” —— 

“Exactly; exactly, sir.” 

And still the person hasn’t the remotest idea 
what you are driving at, or to what particular 
circumstance you desire to call his attention, 
Sometimes he assumes a very knowing look, 
that carries frand on the face of it, and then 
again, while exclaiming “I understand,” in the 
most confident and positive manner, his coun- 
tenance is as expressionless as a mud ball, or 
alive with bewildering inquiry. 


antnnnineencesill tits 
A GIANT TREE. 


Charles Kingsbury thus describes the Hura, a 
gigantic tree in the West Indies: 


Some twenty feet or more above the first fork 
was a second fork, and then the tree began. 
Where its head was we coull not see. Wecould 
only, by laying our faces against the bole, and 
looking up, discern a wilderness of boughs car- 
rying a green cloud of leaves, most of them too 


cs. We walked up the slope, and round about 
to sec if we could discern the head of the tree 
clear enough to guess at its height; but in vain. 
It was only when we had ridden some half a 
mile or more up the hill that we could discern 
its masses rising, a bright green mound, above 
the darker foliage.of the forest. It looked any 
height, from 150 to 200 feet; less it could hardly 
be. “It made,” says a note by one of our party, 
“other huge trees look like shrubs.” [ am not 





surprised that my fricnd, Mr. M. St. Luce D’Ar- 

adie, who measured tlie tree since my departure, ; 

found it measured 192 feet in height. 

iv-- 

A BEAUTIFUL and well-educated young lady | 
has just opencd a large boot and shoe store in 
Philadelphia. She has three clerks, and 
they all wear fancy aprons made of leather, so 
as to look business-like, at the same time pretty. 
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Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compornd, & 
Cures COLDS. R 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, = 
Cures COUGHS. te 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, = 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. £& 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, & 
Curcs Pulmonic Affec- « 
tions generaliy. 4 
Yoland’s Whito Pine Compound, a 
: 

z 
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Cures Kidney Complaints. 
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“ For health comes sparkling in the streams, 


From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 

Our pines are trees of healing.” 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
“That Little Picture Store,” 

Removed from 35 to 20 and 22 Bromticld Street, rear of 

Salesroom of Institution for the Blind. 
(NO STAIRS.) 

46—lt I. GOULD, 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Call for Price List. 








The Waltham Watch Company have by fir the bk 
and most complete establicinuent in the work !, enyle 
a body of artisans which for skill, intellicence, traming 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun 
ry. 

With every facility in the art at their comraand, the 
Company contidently clotua thet their watehes are betler 
than the imported article of cven much higher cost, and 
are vt least: twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 


ture, 
SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 
A Bows Watch. 
A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 


rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular 






The price has been put low because it Is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the revch ofall, bts special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
yaltham, Mass.”’ 

ALSO 


SMALL GOLD WATCIIES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in. every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For 


sale by all 
Jewellers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
45 -ly 


OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


New York and Boston. 


CARPETS, 


Ort, CLOTHES, BIw., 


is now unusually latge and we offer special inducements 


to purchasers. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
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Dr. Walker’s 
California 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from tho 
roots and herbs 
of California, freo 
from allalcoholie 
stimulants. A 
gentlo Purgative 


and Tom. 

‘or fnflam: 
matory and 
Chronic heumn- 
t Gout, Bil- 














‘evers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liv- 
erand idneys, 
these Bitters have 
nocqual, 


DYSPEPSIA OK INDIGESTION, Head 
M 






Painin the Shoniders, Coughs, Tightness of tho 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
taste in the Mouth, Dilious Attacks, Pa'pitation of tho 
Veart,, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
of the Kidneys, are cured. by the_use of these Bitters, 

RS N DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Ucad, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itech, Discolorations of the Kkin they are excellent. 

n, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesy» 
tem are effectually destroved and removed. 
J, Wavsen, Proprietor. BR. il. McDoxarp & Co., Drncefsts an? 
Sea. acents, San Francisco, Cal., anu $3 & 54 Commerce st, N. 4% 

—hot 





UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“Tho best and strongept.’"=,Boston Eventng Traveller. 
“Tig Tee rE Te oman artotnrin. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE 


1 was in trouble beyond any doubt— 
i in trouble ~and how to get out? 

Tell a white Ke,” said the devil to me. 
“Tella lie! O, how dreadful! But what would it be, 
If I should? though I never shall tell one,” said I. 
“Don’t be frightened,” said he, “we won't call it a 

1e 

A few words, in their way quite as good as the truth, 

And for this oceasion, far better, forsooth.’ 


LIE, 





Bui my little white lic, when I'd told it, grew Diack ; 
Then, O! how could I hide it, or how get it back? 
For it never would do to be caught in a lie, 
For ‘twas known that a very good youngster was I. 
I must manage in some way to keep it from sight; 
“Tell one more,” said the devil; ‘“’twill make it all 
right.” 


But my two grew to three, and my three were soon 

four, 
\nd my four gave rise to a dozen or more; 

at I felt in my soul such a sense of disgrace, 

1 had seareely one friend I could look in the face ; 

And at night, to my room I went creeping up stairs— 

God is truth! could I sleep without saying my 
prayers! 


Iut my fears and my conscience thus followed about, 
uly half £ lad when the lie was found out; 
s—it is always the way with a lie— 









lane all started, but four reached fhe flume. 

| Some were within fifteen feet, and one within 

three fect when the fire overtook them. Two of 

the four that reached the flume were badly 

| burned about the face and hands, the other two 
were blind for thirty-six hours, but are coming 
out allright. As soon as they reached the flume, 
they commenced to roll over and over in the 
water, to keep from burning. 

“At Williamson’s mills, about “two and a half 
miles novth-east of our place, they found fifty- 
four bodies burned to a crisp. A great many 
died thinking the world was coming to an end. 
Men that escaped say that the above remark was 
freely made, one to another. Lasked a farmer 
from Rosait how it happened that he saved noth- 

| ing when there were no woods within a mile of 
him, and farms about forty acres apart, with 
barns and houses built of logs, not very quick to 
burn. He said the fire rained down. 

| “TI think a good many made no effort to save 
any of their property, they were so terror-stricken. 


dall = ‘ < 3 * 
ot bad. thet a ve «aoe f an telnet be wise, I know of oxen and horses being burned to death 
And shun in the future all little white lies. | in clearings where there was no wood about 
po them to burn them, which seems incredible, 
; “The first reports we got of the disaster, I 
Ww oro 1ON- | a n° ‘ 
NASHING ae HIS © thought the men lied, but it has all proven too 
esis : | true.”’ 
Nhe following, concerning the wise “Father of | ———_+or—__—_—_ 
his country,” shows an example of character| . A JUGGLER MAKING A TREE 


worth the careful study of everybody who aspires 
to he 
“Only great as Tam good.” 
‘Labor to keep 
lesti 


alive in your breast that little 
1 fire, "was one of 
which Washington framed | 


park of ¢ conscience,” 


sof maxims 


ied for his own use when a boy. } 

His rigid adherence to the principle, his stead- | 

t discharge of duty, his utter abandonment of | 

W, his unreserved devotion to whatever inter- | 

ests were committed to his care, attest the vigi- 

lonee with which he obeved that maxim. He 

hept alive that spark. Te made it shine before 

en. He kindled it into a flame that illumined 
his whole life. 

No occasion was so momentous, no circum- 


stance so minuge as to absolve him from follow- 
ing its guiding The marginal explanations 
in his account-book, in regard to the ex 


ray. 
cpenses of 
his wife’s annual visit to the 
revolutionary war, with his 
the “self-denial” which 
country had cost him, 
tration of his habitual exactness. 

The fact that every barrel of flour which bore 
the brand of Washington, Mount Ver- 
was exempicd from the otherwise uniform 
inspection in the West India ports,—that name | 
being resarded as an ample guarantee of the 
quality and quantity of any article to which it 
was afixed—supplics a not less striking proof } 


the exigencies of his | 


“Crore 


” 
non, 


that his exactness was everywhere understood, 
+r . 
LETTER FROM THE FIRE REGION. 


Nothing possible to human experience could 
ve more terrible than the great and destroying 
fires Which this autumu have burned over hun- 


dreds of square miles of forest and prairie in 
Michigan, Ulinois and Wisconsin, and almost 
wept dut of existence nearly a score of cities | 
and villacgs, with loss of human life like that 


reat battle. 


‘most fearful of these visitations, 
} 


which attends as 
Perhaps tl 


Gat least, the one most supernatural in appear- 
nee and sudden power,) was the tornado, 
tranght with lightning, that both blew down and | 


burned up every thing in its track through the | 
ih-cast Wisconsin. Hundreds of 
men, women and children perished in the fields, 
and settlements along the east and west 
of Green Bay, before that awful fire-wind, 
which moved so rapidly that tliere was little or 
109 chanee of Cseape 

No wonder they thought (as many did when 
Chica burning) that the “judgment day 
Ta the farm village of Rosait, every 


nor 


corner of 


-ouds 


shore 


eo was 


had come.” 


one of the one hundred and seventy-five houses 
was in flames at onee, and seemed to have} 
emeht fire all st the same moment 


The following is part of a letter received by a 
of Norwich, Conn., 
living in NKenauwee county, in the-very 
path of the torna:lo, at the time ot the disaster: 
\t Dykesville the men who escaped the ad- 

ice fire of the tornado, filled barrels and every 
thing that would hold with water, and placed 
them near the boarding-house, which put out the 
tives but while they were at work, they heard a 
roaring noise coming from the south-west, and, 
ina few minutes, 
“All of the buildings seemed to take fire at 
The men were forced to leave the board- 
At this time, the flames were erack- 
ing over their heads, and all were in danger of 
being destroyed. After making a desperate run, 
they took refuge in the flume at the dam. The 
fluine contained The 


eeuteman 


the tornado was upon them. 


onee 


re-house, 


but four inches of water. 


camp during the | wa { 
passing allusion to | bring the basket and its cover to me. 


furnish a charming illus- | er-work. 


| myself 


from one who! 


: GROW. 

The beautiful German parable, in which Na- 
than the prophet gratifies the desire of young 
King Solomon to see a miracle, by causing a 
pomegranate seed to expand in a few minutes in- 
toa tree, has its match in this true story of what 
| Dr. Macleod actually saw under the hands of an 
Eastern conjurer: 


While the tom-tom was beating and the pipe 
playing, the juggler, singing all the time in low 
| accents, smoothed a place in the gravel, three or 
four yards before us. Having thus prepared a 
bed for the plant to grow in, he took a basket 
and placed it over the prepared place, covering 
it with a thin blanket. 

The man himself did not wear a thread of 
clothing, except a strip round his loins. The 
time seemed now to have come for the detec- 
tive’s eye! So, just as he was becoming more 
| earnest in his song, and while the tom-tom beat 
and the pipe shrilled more loudly, I stepped for- 
ward with becoming dignity and begged him to 


Iie cheerfully complied, and I carefully exam- 
ined the basket, which was made of open wick- 
I then examined the cloth covering, 
which was thin, almost transparent, and cer- 
tainly had nothing concealed in it. 

I then fixed my eyes on his strip of clothing 
with such intensity that it was not possible 
it could have been touched without discovery, 
and bade him go on, feeling sure that the trick 
could not succeed. 

Sicting down, he stretched his naked arms un- 
der the basket, singing and smiling as he did so; 
then lifted the basket off the xround, and be- 
hold, a green plant about a foot high! 


| Satisfied with our applause, he went on with 


his incantations. After having sat a little, to 


| vive his plant time to grow, he again lifted the 


basket, and the plant was two feet high. 

He asked us to wait a little longer , that we 
might taste the fruit! But on bein” assured, by 
those who had seen the trick performed before, 
that the result would be obtained, I confessed 
done,’ without the slightest notion of 
the how. 

I examined the ground, and found it was 
smooth and unturned. Apparently delighted 
with my surprise, the juggler stood up, laughing. 

when one of his companions chucked a pebble 
; to him, which he put into his mouth. Imme- 
| diately the same companion, walking back- 
wards, drew forth cord of | silk, twenty yards 
in length; after which the juggler, with his 
hands behind his back, threw forth from his 
mouth two decanter stoppers, two shells, a spin- 


| ning top, a store and several other things, fol- 


lowed by along jet of fire! If the wise reader 
regrets so much space being occupied by sucha 
story, let him pass it on to the children, foolish 
as myself, who will be glad to read it.— Peeps 
at the Far East. By Nerman Macleod, D. v. 


—~ — ---+—_*+@o— - 
| BETTY’S NIGHT WITH THE BEAR 


‘THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





| 


at 


A writer m Hearth and Home under the above | 


title tells a thritlingastory of a little girl in Min- 
nesota, lost while turning from a huckleberry 
excursion, through the unkindness of her brother 
and sister, who would not wait for her: 


It was nearly eight o'clock when Jack and Sa- 
rah walked into the little house, and set their 
pails on the table. 


“Dat vay,”’ old Picrre pry as his quick ear 
caught a slight sound, and Mr. Brewer darted 
off to the left, but stopped short, and stood with 
such a ghastly face, that old Pierre, too, paused 
a moment. Not a stone’s throw from them 
flowed a wide, deep ereck, one of the trilutaries 
of Gulf Lake, and crossed here by an old log 
thrown over it long ago by the Indians. A white 
birch grew by its side, and under it lay Betty, 
restiny partly against a huge brown bear, appar- 
ently asleep. At the slight crackling in the 
brush, it raised its head, and, growling “low, put 
one paw on the child’s dress; then, as if scenting 
danger, turned about, saw the two faces looking 
toward it, and, with a ficree, loud growl, caught 
Betty in his mouth, and started towards the log. 

“Vat youdo? Vat you do?” said eld Pierre, 
as Mr. Brewer levelled his gun. “You shoots 
now, and mads de bear, den de child all gone. 
Vait von minute! Hold you gtill! not ery! keep 
you mooch quict!”’ he ec: uled to Betty; “not be 
feared if you falls in de vater.’ 

As he spoke, the bear had reached the middle 
of the log, and turned now to sce if he was fol- 
lowed. The small, fierce eyes rested a second 
on the pair, and ‘that second old Pierre, the 
best shot in Minnesota, fired. Without a strug- 
gle or sound, the bear reeled from the lox 
to the dark water below, and in one moment 
Mr. Brewer had dashed in ’and seized the scream- 
ing child. 

“De prettiest shot dis bon gun did ever fire,” 
Ad Picrre shouted, hugging his gun, and dane- 
ing wildly about, while ‘Mr. Brewer hugged 
Pierre, and the gun, and Betty, all at once, rand 
then ran on towards home, forgetting all weari- 
ness in this great joy. 

There was a happy family that day, as, sitting 
about the bed where Betty lay in state, they tried 
to make her tell when the bear came’*to her, and 
how she felt. 

“T rolled ’way down somewhere,” said Betty, 
“and sort of went to sleep; and then I cried 
when I woke up, because I was all scratched and 
smarty. Then [heard somefiw comin’ an’ didn t 
ery any more, an’ it came and snuffed all round 
me. I thought may be it would eat me up, but 
I couldn’t ery, only L sort of whispered, ‘Now I 
lay me,’ an’ it kep’ smelling me. Then it lay 
down and licked me. Its tongue was all rough 
and seratechy. It hurt me. But when I tried to 

wet away, it growled. Then I kept still, and 
was so tired, “and went to sleep, an’ I diin’t 
remember till it picked me up an’ made me ery, 
coz the teeth pinched me, an’ then I heard Pierre 
holler, and you got me out o’ the water.” 

Do you think this can’t be true, bors and 
girls? I know it is, for Betty herself told me 
the story. She is living still, and if you are very 
anxious to find out her real name, write to me, 
and I will tell you. 








+o>——_——— 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S MOTHER. 

After Bonaparte had overrun Prussia, Queen 
Louise, hoping to secure better terms of peace, 
made two visits to the haughty conqueror. Na- 
poleon acknowledged that the Queen of Prussia 
was the most beautiful woman he had ever seen, 
and deelared that whatever topic of conversa- 
tion he broached, she managed, with the most 
admirable tact and delicacy, to come back to 
her one theme—Prussia. 

She implored Napoleon to prove himself a he- 
ro by stowing mercy to a fallen foe, and if he 
would make no other concession, at least to re- 


|the feathers is then delicate and soft. 
| feathers are then called blood feathers, and are 





store Magdeburg. Just before dinner Napoleon 
gave her a rose; she at first refused it, then 
cepting it with an areh smile, she sai 

“Yes, but at least with Magdebure.” 

“L must observe to your majesty 
leon, gruffy, “that it is J who give, and you 
only who must receive.” 

The king was present, silent and dejected 
the sizht of his wife’s unavailing sacrifice. 

At the earnest request of the Rassian Emper- 
or, Louise paid a second visit to Napoleon—un- 
successful as the first. 

The royal pair returned to Memel, their only 
refuge upon Prussian soil. “Let us be patient 
and steady, and wait, and God will help us,’ 
said the pious king, greater even in his humilia- 
tion andl weakness than the atheistic Frederick. 

In her retirement at Memel, the queen devoted 
herself to the education of her children, six in 





number. The crown prince, Frederick William, 
was then twelve years of aye, and a boy of much 
promise. She soucht to animate him with her 


own patriotic spirit and love of country. 

“You see me weep,” she said to him, after the 
battle of Jena. 
house and country.  Reeall these unhappy 
hours when Lam no more, snd weep such tears 
for me as I now weep for my country. But do 
not be satisfied with tears; act, develop your 
strength. Perhtps vou may be destined to de- 
liver your country. Do not Iet yourself be car- 
ried away by the degeneracy of the age. Be a 
man! Court the fame of a General, of a hero; 


jand if you cannot raise vour fallen country, 


Mr. Brewer took his gun and started in search 


of the little one. “I’m going,” 
Pierre Beauchamp. He knows every turn and 
crook of the woods. Keep the fire going, for it’s 
a raw night, and the child 711 be cold when we 
bring her in, and don’t fret.” 

l can hardly tell you how the night went by 
to the poor mother, waiting and watching, or to 
the poor father, with old Pierre, who scoured 
every foot of the woods on eaeh side of the trail, 

j; and, by the light of their pine krfot toréhes, 
searchéd each hollow tree, thinking the child 
might posstbly have crawled into them for shel- 

\ter. They shouted and called, but morning 
dawned at last, with no sign of Betty, and the 
futher, exhausted and almost despairing, sank 
down under one of the tall pines, and bid his | 
‘face in his hands. Suddenly he lifted his head. 


he said, “for old 


then seek death, as Prince Louis Ferdinand has 
done!” - 

This son lived to see his country great among 
the nations of the earth; but to the second son, 
William, it has been given to repay, with inter- 
est, the ignominy heaped upon Prussia by Na- 
palcon. ; 

— <oe —_— 
MONKEYS. 

Monkeys exhibit some traits of feeling and 
affection much akin to human nature. A nat- 
uralist makes the following Mlustrations : 


Reugger observed an American monkey care- 
fally driving away the flies which plagued her 
infant; and Duvancel saw a hylobates washiny 
the faces of her young ones in a stream. So in- 


tense is the grief of female monkeys for the loss 
of their young that.it invariably caused” the 
death of certain kinds kept under confinement 


ace | 








»’ said Napo- | ‘ i ‘ , Ts. 3 
| ers will get from fifty to eighty birds in a season. 





“T weep for the downfuill of my | 


NOV. 16, 1871. 
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by Biehm, in North Africa. Orphan monkevs 
were alway s adopted and carefully guarded by 
the other monkey s, both male and female. One 
female baboon hi: ud so capacious a heart that 
she not only adopted young monkevs of other 
species, but stole young cats and dogs, which 
she continually carried about. An adopted kit- 
ten scratched this affectionate baboon, who cer- 
tainly had a sharp intellect} for she was much 
astonished at being scrate hed, and immediate ly 
examined the kitten’ s feet and without more 
ado bit off the claws. 

aii awe nas 

RAISING OSTRICHES. 

The demand for ostrich feathers as an orna. 
ment for the head has become so great in differ 
ent parts of the world, that, in certain places in 
Africa and in the East, ostriches are domesti 
cated, and raised like common poultry. The 
business is called ostrich farming: 





On these so-called farms, numbers of ostriches 
are kept solely for the growth of feathers for 
commercial purposes; the inclosures in which 
the birds are confined vary in size from fifteen 
to twenty acres, encircled by low stone w alls, 
over which the ostriches never attempt to leap, 
A novel plan has been adopted near Gramastown 
for hatching the eggs of these valuable birds 
artificially, by means sof an incubator; the eges 
ate kept up toatemperature of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and five degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, by the aid of an oil lamp, at 
a cost of a trifle more than a penny for the twen- 
ty-four hours; the natural period of incubation 
in struthious birds (ostriches) is about forty-nine 
days. 

Ostrich feathers are in constant demand, beine 
employed for a great many purposes, and their 
value, commercially, varies considerably in ac- 
cordance with color and quality. The Jong 
white feathers which are plucked from the wines 
are estcemed the finest, and are worth, on the 
average, from $150 to $200 per pound, which 
usually comprises about eizhty feathers. 

These finer white feathers are mostly used by 
the court plume-makers. The process of cleaning 
consists in careful washing with soap and clean 
water, a soft brush being at the same time em- 
ployed judiciously ; after the scouring, the feath- 
ers are wellrinsed and shaken out todry. Next 
in value follow the long black and gray feathers, 
and, lastly, the small ones, which fetch only 
about forty shillings a pound. 

Feathers obtained from the wild birds are 
reckoned to be more valuable than those plucked 
from the farmed birds. The mode of hunting 
ostriches by the regular hunters has been thus 
described: The adult male bird is singled out 
of the flock of perhaps six or cight, at the season 
when the feathers are in the finest condition; 
that is, when the quills have not arrived at their 
full hardness of development. The = of 
These 








considered of the greatest value, 

The hunter then follows it at a sharp trot, so 
as not thoroughly to alarm the bird, but follows 
it up perhaps ten miles or more at the same rate 
of speed, and then stops and off saddle, letting 
his horse feed and rest a little for about twenty 
minutes. The ostrich also stops. The hunter 
then mounts avain, and follows up the bird at a 
fast gallop. The ostrich is now, however, stiff 
and tired after his previons exertion, and dovs 
not go along so fast, so that his pursuer soon 
runs him down, and ‘knocks him on the head 
‘with a “sjambok,” (a thiek thong of hippopota- 
mus or rhineceros hide) and kills him at once. 
An ostrich in good plumege is worth about *80, 
and each bird has from two and one-half to thre 
ounces of the finest white feathers. Some hunt- 
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AN INGENIOUS TEMPERANCE 
LECTURE. 

Some topers once seized an eccentric temper- 
ance man by the wayside, and forcing him into 
a hollow tree, told him he should preach thema 
sermon on Malt immediately, or they would tie 
him, and make him spend the night there. Un- 
der such compulsion he did his best, and this 
was what he made out of it: 


Beloved, let me call your attention, for Tama 
Kittle man, come out on a short warning, to 
preach a brief sermon, upon a small subject, to 
a thin congregation, in an unworthy pulpit. 

And now, my beloved, my text is “Malt,” 
which I cannot divide into sentence ‘s, because 
there are none; nor into words, it being but one; 
nor into syllables, because upon the whole mat- 
teritis but a monosyllable; therefore, I must, 
of necessity, divide it into letters, which I find 


in my text to be these four, viz. : 
M-A-L-T— Malt. 
M, my beloved, is moral. A is allegorical. L 


is literal and T is theological. 

The moral is well set forth to teach you drunk:- 

ye good manners, wherefore, M, my masters; 

A, all of you; L, listen; T, to my text. 

The allegorical is when one thing is spoken 
and another thing meant. The meant is strony 
beer, which you rustics make M, meat; A, 2)- 
parel; L, liberty; T, treasure. 

The literal is according to the letter. M, much; 
A, ale; L, little; ‘I’, thrift. 

The theological is according to the effeet which 
it works, which I find in my text of two kinds 
first, in this world; second, in the world to come 
In this world the effects which it works are in 
some—M, murders¢ in Others, A, adultery; in 
some, L, looseness of life; in others, T, tres 
In the world to come, M, misery; in others, A, 
aneuish; in some, L, languishing ; in others, T, 
torment, 





tation—M, my masters; A, allof you; L, leave; 





T, tippling; or else, secondly, by way of com- 


Wherefore, my first shall be by way of exhor- 
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munication, I say, M, my masters; A, all of you; 
L, look for; T, torment. So much for this time 
and text; only by way of caution take this: 

A drunkard is an annoyance of modesty, the 
trouble of civility, the spoil of wealth, the de- 
struction of reason, the brewer’s agent, the ale- 
house benefactor, the begzar’s campanion, the 
constable’s trouble, the wWe’s woe and children’s 
sorrow, his neighbors’ scoff, his own shame, a 
walking swill tub, the picture of a beast, the 
monster of a man. 

— +o 
THE “BUCKEYES.” 

This slang designation of the native people of 
Ohio (after the fashion that calls an Illinois 
man a “Sucker,” an Indiana man a “Hoosier,” 
&e.,) comes from a tree of the horsechestnut 
family, peculiar to the forests of that State, 
called the “buckeye” tree. The tree got the 
name by further derivation, owing to the re- 
semblance of its nuts to the eye of a buck. -A 
speaker at the “Buckeye dinner,” in Cincinnati, 
some years ago, spoke thus enthusiastically 
about the “heraldic emblem” of Ohio: 


It is not merely a native of the West, but pe- 
culiar to it; has received from the botanist the 
specific name of Ohioensis, and is the only tree 
of our whole forest that does not grow elsewhere. 
What other tree could be so fit an emblem of our 
native population? 

In all our woods there is no tree so hard to 
killas the buckeye. The deepest girdling will 
not deaden it, and even after it is cut down and 
worked up into the side of a cabin it will send 
out youny branches—denoting to all the world 
that buckeyes are not easily conquered, and 
could with difficulty be destroyed. 

The buckeye has gencrally been condemned 
as unfit for fuel; but its very incombustibility 
has been found an advantage; for no tree of the 
forest is equally valuable for “back logs,” which 
are the sive qua non of every good cabin fire. 
Thus treated, it may be finally, though slowly, 
burned; when another of its virtues appears, as 
no other tree of our woods affords so great a 
quantity of alkali. Thus thereis piquancy in its 
very ashes. 

The bark of our emblem-plant has some strik- 
ing properties. Under a proper method of prep- 
aration and use, it is said to be efficacious in 
the cure of ague and fever; but unskilfully em- 
ployed, it proves a violent emetic—which indi-. 
cates that he who tampers with a buckeye will 
not do it with impunity. 

Who has not looked with admiration on the 
fine foliage of the buckeye in early spring, while 
the more sluegish tenants of the forest remain 
torpid in their winter quarters; and what tree 
in all our wild woods bears a flower which can 
be compared with our favorite?) We may fear- 
lessly challenge for it the closest comparison. 
Its early putting forth, and the beauty of its 
leaves and blossoms, are appropriate types of 
our native population, whose rapid and beauti- 
ful development will not be denied by those 
whom I[ now address, nor disproved by reference 
to their character. 

Finally, the buckeye derives its name from the 
resemblance of its nut to the eye of the buck, 
the finest organ of our noblest wild animal; 
while the name itself is composed of a Welsh 
and Saxon word, belonging, therefore, to the 
oldest portion of our vernacular tongue, and 
connecting us with the primitive stocks, of which 
= — were but scions planted in the New 

orld. 


—_—_+or—___—_ 
EXTRACTING A LION’S TOOTH. 


The Glasgow Herald tells a remarkable opera- 
tion which has been performed on the jaw of a 
vigorous, full-grown lion, in Mander’s menage- 
rie, in that city. 

A tooth had been injured by a blow inflicted 
by a man named Maccomo, when the animal 
threatened to attack him. Gradually the lion 
becaine low-spirited, eating his food with great 
difficulty, and when, at leneth, a gentleman 
who stands high in the medical profession in 
Glasgow, volunteered to subject the lion to a 
Surgical operation, provided that the animal 
could be properly secured, the offer was accepted. 

On Wednesday the fore paws of the lion were 
cauzht and boufid to the bars of the cage by 
Strong ropes. Afterwards the head was “las- 
soed,” and ropes were fastened round the ani- 
mal’s neck in such a manner as to prevent, as 
far as possible, the movement of the head, and 
to force the mouth close up to the bars. 

When the lion was somewhat exhausted by 
Struggles to free himself, the doctor mounted on 
a tub in front of the cage. A piece of wood was 
placed to the lion’s mouth, and at once the beast 
made a snap. Then a pitchfork was held up, 
and, placed in the mouth, kept it open, while 
the inside was thoroughly washed. Afterwards 
the doctor, pushing khjs arm between the bars 
into the lion’s mouth, and running his hand 
over the teeth, found the loose grinder. 

A terrible strugele ensued. The lion plunged 
more vigorously and howled more frightfully 
than ever, tossing his head from side to side, 
and at times forcing his hinder as well as his 
front paws against the bars. But ultimately 
the doctor triumphed over all difficulties and 
dangers, and by means of powerful forceps ex- 
tracted the loose tooth, which was found broken 
and diseased near the root. 

When the task had been completed the lion 
sank down completely exhausted, and while he 
lay steady and quiet the doctor cut the flesh 
Over the jaw, and found the bone severely in- 
jured, if not broken. It was, however, deemed 
nexpedient to subject the beast to another op- 
eration, and the excision of the injured bone 
has accordingly heen postponed. - 2 

The latest bulletins announce that the patient 

8 making satisfactory progress, and heef tea 
and claret have been prescribed. Altovether, the 

Operation” lasted about an hour and a half, 
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ROVER AND HIS CHARGE. 
Away among the Highland hills, 
’Mid yellow broom and purple heather, 
Where the wild deer and rushing rills 
Go leaping down the crags together; 


Where gray mists cling around the rocks 
In which the eagle has his dwelling; 
Where lowing kine and bleating flocks 
Browse round the spring in crystal welling ; 
Away where blows the mountain gale 
Along the sea-beat shore of Duart, 
Within a birchen-sheltered vale, 
Abode a shepherd, Willie Stewart. 
A faithful dog he had, whose bark 
Was known the Isle of Mull all over, 
And strangers oft would pause to mark 
The skill and gentleness of Rover. 


Well could he bring the scattered flock 
From glen and mountain height together, 
Or to the fold, beneath the rock, 
Drive the young lambs in stormy weather. 
And when old Rover was at home, 
fle there displayed his kindly feeling; 
Nothing could tempt him forth to roam 
Across the threshold of the shieling. 


If Willie and his wife went out, 
And left the baby in his keeping, 
Old Rover by the cradle sat, 
And watched the child, awake or sleeping. 


Unto his trust he still was true, 
And ne’er gave way to frisking folly. 
A better dog I never knew 
Than Willie Stewart's shaggy collie. 
——_++o+—-- -— -- 


e For the Companion. 
ROY’S NEW SUIT. 


One morning at breakfast, Roy’s mother said 
to his papa, “It is time Roy was put into pants. 
He is getting too tall to wear dresses.”’ 

Roy’s eyes opened wide witli surprise, and then 
sparkled with delight. He had never thought of 
that before. Of course, he was too big to be 
dressed like a girl. He must have some pretty 
pants just like papa’s. 

Papa smiled at his eager little face, and said, 
“Shall we have all these long curls cut off, too?” 

Mamma sighed a little, as she said, “Yes, I 
suppose so. Wecan’t keep hima baby always.” 

It was arranged that Roy should be taken to 
the city the next day, to be measured for a suit 
of clothes. And as mamma was not very strony 
yet, she asked Aunt Grace to go with papa to see 
about it. 

Roy felt very grand allday. He made his best 
friend, Willie Hollis, quite envious, by talking 
of his new pants. Willie wasn’t as tall as Roy, 
and his mother would not promise him a new 
suit yet. The next morning, Roy, with his papa 
and aunt, started on the important errand. He 
waited, quite patiently, while they selected the 
cloth for his suit. For his part, he didn’t care 
Any thing made 


what kind of cloth he had. 
into pangs would be splendid. 
But Aunt Grace was not so easily suited. 





At length, Roy was led into a little room 
where a lady was ready tq measure him. She 
told him to stand on a block, and Roy stood up 
so straight that papa said, “Well, I declare! 
He is quite tall, isn’t he?”, Roy heard, and tried 
to be taller still. 

When the lady had taken his measure, Roy 
went home with Aunt Grace, a little disappoint- 
ed, because his clothes were not ready then, but 
Aunt Grace said he must give the lady time to 
sew them nicely, so he thought he would. 

‘They were to be sent home in a week, but a 
week was so long to little Roy that he had al- 
most forgotten the new clothes, when they came 
at last. 

Roy had just gone to bed, but he heard the 
door-bell ring, and called out, “Who was it, 
mamma?” 





i dog at once retires. 


“Only an express man with your clothes,” | 
answered mamma. 
“O, bring ’em up! Bring ’em up!” shouted | 

' 


Roy, quite excited. | 


So his mother came up stairs with the bundle, 
and opened it on Roy’s bed. First, came ont the 
little blouse, but Roy wouldn’t look at that, he 
Was so eager to see the pants. And when he 
saw them he wanted them on at onee. But his 
mother said it was too late, and he must go to 
sleep now. 

So she left the new clothes on a chair, close 
by, where Roy could see them, and promised he 
should have them on in the morning. 

Roy turned his back to the chair, and went to 
sleep as fast as he could, he was so anxions to 
have the morning come. But he slept late, after 
all, and mamma had to come towake him. The 
new clothes fitted nicely, and Roy could hardly 
stop gazing at himself long enough to eat his 
breakfast. 

After papa had gone to his office, Roy and his 
mamma walked over to see Aunt Grace, and 
show the new suit to grandma. The long curls | 
had been cut off, so Roy did not look like a girl! 
any more. | 








Grandma and Aunt Grace examined and , 
praised the new clothes to his heart’s content, | 
and he chattered away like a small magpie. | 

‘Dear little boy,’’ said Aunt Grace, looking | 
very much amused, “you're too busy to know 
your nese needs wiping. -Haven’t you a hand- 
kerchief in your little pocket?” 

“T don’t know,”’ said Roy, in sudden surprise. 
“T haven't been down there, yet.” | 

He “went down,” and found such a cunning, 
pink-bordered handkerchief that he came near | 
forgetting his nose again. | 

But his most triumphant moment was when | 
he found Willie Tollis waiting to see him on his | 
return home. “You do look quite like a man!’ | 
exclaimed Willie, admiringly, as Roy marched | 
around to show off the new clothes. 

He presently astonished his mother, by step- 
ping up to Willie, with his small fist doubled up, 
saying, pompously, “Open that if you can!’ 

“Look here!’ said his mother, “if you are 
going to feel so big, we had better have those 
dresses on again.” 

Roy took the hint, and suddenly became very 
meek. 

The next morning Roy’s mother found all his 
dresses stuffed into her rag bag. MIRIAM. 
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+o | 
A POLITE DOG. | 


Trip is a little terrier, with a black coat and a 
white collar. Like ‘Old Dog Tray,” he “‘is ever | 
faithful,” and his sympathy for any one who | 
seems to be suffering, is touching. 

Sometimes, when grandpa has a hard turn of | 
coughing, he will stand beside him and cry like | 
a child. | 

He has a very un-canine fondness for kittens. 
One day, a family of young kittens was found in 
the cellar. Trip was delighted, and immediately 
cofistituted himself their chicf guardian. When 
he felt like having a frolic, he would toss and 
tumble them, as a cat does a mouse, and the 
kittens seemed to think it fine sport. 

Trip is always delighted to see his friends, and 
when asked to shake hands will put out his 
white paw as gracefully as any city belle. 

But his real politeness shows itself in another 
and better way. His favorite place for a nap is 
grandpa’s easy chair. There he will curl him- 
self up on the leather-covered cushion, and take | 
more comfort than a king on a bed of down. | 
But at the first sound of grandpa’s step, he is 
wide awake. Up go the pretty black ears, and 
in an instant he is on his feet, looking at his 
master, as much as to say, “Will you have the 
chair, sir?” 

If grandpa says, “No, I thank you,’ he goes 
back and settles himself for another nap; but if 
grandpa seems inclined to sit down, the little 














Bnigmas, Charades, ec. 
1. 


WORD SQUARE, 





1. Part ofa chureh 
2. Passage into a bay 
3. Laziness. 
4. Oblivion. ; 
4h. A volatile thuid Phos 
2. 
ENIGMA, 


My 13 letters give the home of many. 
My 7, 13, 8, 4, 2is a race. 

My 9, 6, 12, 12 is what geese do. 
My 6, 10, 8 is a quadruped. 

My 1, 11, 5 is full of promise. 
My 3is a vowel, 





servi J.D, 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


Supremely I belong to God alone; 

Next L refer to kings upon the throne; 

A common name for otlicers of state, 

You'll often find me with the rich and great; 
And yet, unless thene’s one in every home, 

A scene of discord it wou'd soon become; 
Merchants and clerks em).o0y me every hour, 
And eruel tutors make you feel my power, 


4. 
SHAKESPERIAN REBUS, 





5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1, Pussy's song. 

2. An unfortunate lover. 

3. An Egyptian god. 

4. The colt’s mother, 

The inifia/s are still, 

The jinals sweet, 

The whole a flower. x. 


6. 
CONCEALED HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 


Henry set up an example for Kate to work out, 
when she sat up late evenings. (3.) 

James can cast or mould iron in his little shop, on 
the corner of State St., over there. (2.)) Rarru B. 


7. 
CROBS WORD ENIGMA. 


My sirst is in barn, but not in house. 

My se’ ond is in rat, but not in mouse. 

My ‘third is in wind, but not in storm. 

My fourth is in manner, but not in form. 
WILLIE, 


8. 
‘ CHARADE,. 


Deep in my jirst young Arthur roamed, 
O’er mountain, moor and plain, 

From one both beautiful and kind, 
My precious whole to gain. 


And when my whole he had obtained, 
He safely it encased, 
And, making it the more secure, 
Under my second placed. » 


Conundrums. 


Of what trade is a little tindog? A tinker (tin 
cur). 
Of what trade is a minister ata wedding’ A join- 
her (joiner). 

Why did Adam bite the apple? 
to cut it. 

Why is a dog with a broken leg like a boy at ari(h- 
metic? Because he puts down three and carries ove. 

When can a South Sea Islander say he is like the 
ancient prize-fighters of Rome? When he exclaims, 
after feasting on a woman, “I am glad-/-ate-her 


He had no knife 





| (gladiator). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” 

2. Beware of a flattering tongue. 

3. Fish. 

4. Sees, Elle(n), Elle(n), Sees. 

6. Palm, Willow, Linden, Cypress, Hemlock, As- 
pen, Birch, Oak. 

6. School. 

7, Can-non, 
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For the Companion. 
MY FIRST RING. 

If any one supposes that little folks have no 
romances, they are mistaken. I was four years 
of age when I became interested in an old shoe- | 
maker of sixty odd years. He lived in a kind of | 
shanty he had built for himself, subsisting 
chiefly on cod fish and crackers, as he had no | 
one to cook for him. 

I suppose it was the oddity of his kind of rite | 
that appealed to my childish imagination, and | 
enlisted my sympathies. At any rate, I beeame | 
so fond of the hermit that [ used to hide away | 
my choice picecs of pie and cake, and steal 
across the road with them to his hut. 





He rewarded me for my sacrifice by giving me | 
bits of fancy or telling me a story. | 
Hlis stories always begun with the words, “W hen | 
I was young.” 

When he was young, indeed! As if 
graybeard ever could have been young! I used 
to sit there, staring at him with my round brown 
as he tapped at the wooden pegs, 
trying to imagine how he could ever have been | 
a child like myself. 

Whether it was continuous staring, 
my apparent devotion, or the toothsomeness of 
my Viands, Lam sure [ cannot say; but one day 
he gave me two paste rings, for which he told | 
me he had paid a cent apicee! Well, I have | 
worn diumonds since then, and I only wish dia- 
monds could bring the happiness those rings | 
brought me for the next half hour! ] 

Perhaps I flew home, for | never could tell how 
I got there, nor how [ found language to describe 
and exhibit my treasures. But, alas! I had al 
wag of a brother, and I have him still, who 
held up my little romayee to ridicule, and so 
lacerated my four-vear-old heart that I threw | 
my jewels into the well! 

The good old shoemaker is dead, 
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long ago 


and 1?—well, l’'m married! Cc. We 
>> | 
WHAT THEY HAVE AT CAPE 
IIORN. 


An officer in the United States Navy describes 
in ‘a letter to his parents his experience of the 
“stormy Cape”? at a time when his ship had 
made an ineffectual attempt to pass through the 
Straits of Magellan: 


The object of ¢ ae through the straits was to 
keep clear of t! Sipe Horn blows, and thus 
shorten the passa re, for vessels have been known 
to lay to oF Cupe tlorn two moaths in a gale of 
wind, But alas for our good intentions! We 
had only reached an ofing of about one hundred 
miles, when a terrific nor’-wester set in, and | 
drove us as far south as the pitch of the cape. | 
For th ree days, We saw “either sun. moon nor | 
stars; nothing hut a blin. ung storm of rain, wind | 
and sleet. It is nota very cheerful country to | 
live in. In the short space of ten days, we had 
tive gales of wind, each a little worse than the | 
preceding one, if such were possible. 
one we had, it was impossible to sleep, the ship | 





rolled aud pitched so heavily; and the groaning | the ‘ 


| paid, or 


| banks of the river 


>| surpass the Tyrian purple of old. 


and creaking of the ship’s timbers, with occa- | 
sional smashing of crockery, made night hid- | 
cous. Werolled through an are of ¢izhty-six | 
degrees, forty-three on one side, up to the per- | 
pendicular, ® momentary pause, then down, | 
down, down, until it seemed as if our vessel 
would never come up again. It was absurd to | 
attempt to walk the leneth of the dick at times. 
The ship would pitch a lee, lure! and bring you 
up against the capstan, and before you had time | 
to clear your eves, and "wonder if you were over- | 
board, you would land’on a coil of rope twenty 
feet distant from your last restiny-place. No, I 
thank you, no more Cape Ilorn for me. 


Saiclliamicniaie 
“CAMP.” 

“The wisest dog I ever had,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, “was what is called the bull-dog terricr. 
[ taught him to understand a great many words, | 
insomuch that I am positive that the communi- | 
cation betwixt the canine species and ourselves 
might be greatly enlarged. ‘Camp’ once bit the | | 
baker, who was bringing bread to the family. I | 
beat him, and explained the enormity of his of- | 
fence; after which, to the last moment of his life, 
he never heard the least allusion to the story, in 
whatever voice or tone it Was mentioned, with- 
out getting up and retiring into the darkest cor- 
ner of the room, with great appearance of dis- 
tress. Then, if you said the baker was well- 
the baker was not hurt, after all, 
‘Camp’ came forth from his hiding-place, ca- 
pered and barked, and rejoiced. When he was 
unable, toward the end of his life, to attend me 
when on horseback, he used to watch for my re- 
turn, and the servant would tell him his master | 
was coming down the hill, or through the moor, 
and, although he did not use any gesture 10 ex- 
plain his meaning, ‘Camp’ was never known to 
mistake him, but either went out at the front 
to go up the hill, or at the back to get down to 
the moor-side.” 


ibeniitehca 
THE FIRST RAILWAYS. 

The first railway, properly so called, was 
made some two hundred years ago, and consis 
ed of a rude line of wooden or iron rails, laid 
down to ease the draught upon horses drawing 
coal-wayons from the collicrics in the north of 
England. Two hundred years ago, Lord Keeper 
North, an eminent British lawyer, who wrote 
his own life, stated that coals from the mines 
near Neweastle-upon-Tyne were conveyed to the 
r “by 
actly straight and parallel; and bulky carts | 
were made, with four rollers, fitting those rails, | | 











whereby the carriage was made so ¢: isy that one | o- 


herse could draw four or five chaldrons of coal.” | 
As each 
| half hundreds, or about one long ton and a quar- | 
ter, the total burden would be 11 424 pounds, if | 
| four chaldrons were conv eyed. 

en eee 

THE GAME, 

salled the ‘‘dot” game, has been 
introduced, and is said to afford considerable 
amusement. Each player must be provided with 
| pencil and paper. Let one of the party read 
aloud, distinctly, and not very fast, and, as he | 
or she reads, let the rest each make a dot for | 
every word read. “Easy enough to do that’ — 
isit? Try. Probably at the first trial not one 
of ten boys or girls will succeed in following a 
moderate reader accurately, even for a single |? 
page. When the page is read, count the words, 


“pot” 


F 
Is 


A new game, 





and then let each player count his dots, and see | ly 


who has been accurately up to “time.” i 


_ . 
THE ARMY BLANKET 

The followiug was found pinned on one of the 
blankets received from the East, by the Chica- 
go sufferers. 

Stranger, perhaps that o’er thy form 
This blanket gray may keep thee warm; 
By picket tires a friend to me, 
And may it prove the same to thee. 
It is a relic of the war, 
And as I send it Westward—far, 
O, may you find, by night or day, 
A good warm friend in blanket gray! 
- > 

WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. 

Linen can be converted into sugar; sugar into 
alcohol and carbonic acid; aleohol into ether and 
water. Sugar can also be converted into oxalic 
acid, and likewise into pure charcoal and water. 
Alcohol will readily change into acetic acid or 
Vinegar. Coal tar is transformed into dyes that 
Sturch may 
be transmitted into gum, alcohol, sugar, vinegar, 
or oxalic acid; and these are but a few of the 
mavieal changes which modern chemical science 
has made ‘familiar as household words.” 


a 
A FIGHT. 

We are taught to ‘Let bears and lions growl 
and fight,” but it seems as ifsomebody ought to 
interfere when the farm-yard beasts get at it so 
savagely as this,—and on Sunday too. 


A correspondent of the Bangor Whig writes 


\ GRAYR HAIR may be made to take 0 


steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
| times the capacity and four times the nenee Te Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. 39—tf 


| Men and Ladies. 


ving rails of timber ex- | 7 


chaldron contains twenty-five and ay 


jeF arming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 


BUENETr s Flavoring Extracts can now be 
obtained of reliable grocers every wi here. 46—It 


104 pet with Stencil Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
dress E. A. GRAHAM, M, Springfield, Vt. 44—tf 


J,OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circui: tne | 
ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 35—tf 








425 & MONTH Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SulAW, Alfred, se 
43—L3t 


S verde MERING cured by Baies’ Patent 
For description, Address Simpson & Cuv., 
‘§ 





t Appliances 
sox 5076, 
4i—4t 


25 iF A MONTH easily made with Stencil and | 
ov ig -Check Dies. Secure Circular ant pe 
. MLSPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 25—2 





s, free. 
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2 on its youthtul al | 
egetable Sicil- | 





color and beaut 
| ian Hair Renewer, t 
to the science of medicine and chemis try. 


by the use of Hall’s Ve 


| ft ©, BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect | a =a | 


gine, that w 7 eo. and carry revolving ‘Toys, Machinc- | 
ry, etc. Send $130, and we will send by mail, 
paid. COLBY BRO’ 8 & CO., 508 Broadway, New York. 


YWO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. Double 





ENGLAND TELEGRAPH ACADE- 

161 Tremont Street, Boston, for Young 

Noclass system. "For terms, etc., send 
45—4t 


‘i Ww 
MY 


for circulars. 


I fEALTH, the poor man’s riches, the rich man's 

bliss, is found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruit- 

h among other remedies. A word to the wise is 
45—2t 





less 


suflicient, 
PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating ail 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass 
43—8 








NV EN AND BOYS, now is the time to buy’ your 
4 winter Hats, Gloves, ete. Messrs. JACKSON & 
CO.,, 59 ‘Tremont Street, have a large dane Please 
enll and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


R IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
U Material. Write for Price List to Great WESTERN 
Gen Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revoly 
€c., bought or traded tor. Agents Wanted. 33 


\ / ANTED. —Canvassers, both sexes, to obta 

an Illustrated Premium Family pé 

Send ori specimen and instructions for making $10 per day. 

oe AM & Co., 282 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 
>—4t 


















D*® ORMAN’S English, , French and Ger- 
ma 2 ane and Day School for’ Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WIHIl 
commence its Fifteenth Year, Se “ptember 2ist, 1sil. For 
full inform: ition send for catalogue, 36—3m 


r VHE GEM LIN EN MARKER AND CARD 
VPRINTER.—'lhe most complete device for marking 

Clothing, Cards, ete., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 

Samples Free. Address H. W. HUBBARD, 

d Hartford, Conn. 











YHE NEW YEAR. The National Family Alma- 
nac, Only twenty cents. Forty good square pages. 

F.ver so many pictures. Valuable hints for the household 

Good the year round. Buy it at the nearest ne stand 

end the money to the American Tract Soci 117 

hiugton Sirect, Boston. Special terms to canvassers, 
st 
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GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
| £& the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
| tographs and a complete Family History, Sells at sight. 
Se m7 75e for sample or comple te canvassing —“« sent on 
receipt of $38. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P. Box 1279, 
3oston, Mass. 46—3t 


"Bese BY’sS LITTLE W 














SH ER is the best clothes 

/ washer ever invented. Because, it does its work per- 
feetly, ® lichter to handle, takes less room, works easier, 
never strains the clothes, can be used in any round or 
ri yg tub, works rapidly, saves the women’s strength 

ni patience, and costs only $5. ‘The world never pro- 
i ed its equal, a agents can make honest money fast in 
selling it. Addr CULBY BRO'S & CO., Waterbury, 
Vt., or, 508 Broady * © A 44— 3t 


iB AN KRUPT. orste Solid Gold, 


Hunting Case Watches, with full-jewelled, detached lever 
moveme A $28 cach, usual price $45. More expensive 
Watches and Chains from Bpecntg All sent C. — Ms 

privilege to examine. F. ish, 712 Broadway, . 
Ww rs 4 the tullest contide vat — Christian Advocate, N. 







From auction, a large lot 











Il that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon."' —Chris- 
tian a Work. “Just what he represents them.”’—Chris- 


| tian Union. 46—2t 


‘HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 
‘ of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land | 
Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and | 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 


State 
sale, 


of Nebraska, in the @reat Platte Val’ey, now for 
for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 


1e best preparation for the hair know: n | 25e to K., Bos 


postage | ra Catalogue, 





and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$10 per Acre. HoMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL | 
SETTLE 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- | 





| tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- | 


steads only. 


Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of | 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- | 


where, Address | 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner | 
40—13t U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





yes OF SALVATION. 


By T. E. PERKINS and 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, 
Is now recognized 
as one of the 
Sunday School. Hymn-Musice Books of the 
day. It has taken a FIRNI HOLE 


on the public, and by its real merit has 
become [become popular everywhere, 





or SALVATION. 
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that a horse and a cow had a pitched battle, 
Sunday, in a field. 
making a wound four inches in length; the 
horse kieked the cow in the head, instantly kill- 
ing her. 

> 


FOUND THE SQUEAK, 
A young man in the Journal job printing of- 
fice was asked to find the cause of a squeak in a| 


jo» press the other day, and apply oil to stop it. 
He put his left hand where it ought not to have 


In the last | been put, when a portion of the machinery split | ter. 


open one of his tingers, and the boy found that 
‘squeak” was in himself. 


The cow hooked the horse, | 


THE ‘SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should 
by every parent, in the training of youth. 

| 28h pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ot 
| price. Thousands have been taught by this work the truc 
way to health and h: gg Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INS: ITU No. 4 Bultinch Street, Boston, 
Mass., or Dr. W. IL PARKER, the Assistant I hysie ian. 
tt 





Price only $1 








DR. S. S. FITCH 
| sends his “Family Physician,” $0 pages, free by mail 
| toany one. tis book is to make any one their own doc- 
Remedles 3 
person can prep: 
Send your dircetion to DR. S. S. FITCIL & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 26—ly 






Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE | or may be paid forin V 
IloMESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad mits, equal to a | lars and Terms, address 


LEADING 


onsidered | 


i 
} 


xiven for Thirty Diseases, which each ! 


GOOD HEALTH. 


Strong as is man’s desire for wealth, 
Far more to be desired is he: alth: 
Without that he may life en’oy, 
But want of this will life destroy ; 
Then of your health take proper care, 
In what you eat and drink and wear, 
In something good ) our time employ, 
Then you w ill truly life enjoy; 
Let Boys be “dressed” in good warm “CLOTHES,” 
Protecting them from head to feet, 
Which they can buy at GEORGF FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


YROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS.—Send for Price 
List. GUY EROaMERS, 163 Essex Street, Salem, 
| Sass. *41—4t 


DAMANTINE CEMENT cells for $3) 
ns to make this Ccment send g Costs 1 
c 40, Newbury, Vt. __*4t—eowst tProti 2) 












ANT HYACINTHs, 


TULIPS, and other 
yt Bulbs 


in October and November, Send for a 
MARTI, 
* Marblehead, Mass. 


rday) to sell the cel- 
NG MACHINE. 





V ANTED. —Agents ($2 50 p 
ebrated MOMkE SHUTTLE 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best aralichieapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLAKK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsbu ‘ 
Chicago, IL, or St. Louis, Mo. 

















AND SCIEN. 









N33 Loxpos LITERARY 

LITUTION is saneegeat din = in- 
struction os t OT M. WILLARD, A. M., 
Miss Mary v, CA Lady al. Three oo 





; ft 
complete courses te, College P 
aratory, Scientific. 
871, and’ April 4, 1s72. 
tion to either Princiy 
G. HARRIMAN, See’y, 


s begin : 3 
Send for catalog =e and informa- 
at New London, , or Rev. G, 
Fisherville, N. in 44—1Steow 


UR NEW BABY.—Whence he came. What lv 
saw. Whomhe met. Who thought about him. Why 
he came here, and in fact a/7 about him, will ke found in 
December number of HAPPY HOU RS, and illustrated 
magazine for all classes It contains sqgmething of inter- 
est to everybody. Asa Family Journal it stands pre- 
eminent. “Only 25 CENTS A YEAR, Specimen copies 
and  neomngge List Five Cents. 
Address HAPPY HOURS COMPANY. 
New York. 
Balance of this year FREE to new subscribers. 


BOYS’ 











22 Ann Sreet., 


pews 2t 


‘CLOTHING. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
"NOLSOG “LS YASWWNS Sb B Sb 





GEO. W. CARNES & CO. 


4h (Two Doors below Hovey’s.) 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL TIE “FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING ee 

Weed Family Favorit 

Wheeler « Sw ilson, 

Howe, “tna, 
merican, &c., &c., 

Sold for small installments, as low as &5 per Month, 
For Cireu- 


dteow 





Work done at home. 
. 


RICE & PECK, 


(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP. 


U nequalled for marking Clothing. Cards, Envelopes, 
| ete. Has changeable type of various sizes, A perfect little 
| Gem, Price $1.00, postpaid $125. Send for samples to F. 
|*; — 321 Main street, Hartford, Conn. 

_|Agents Wanted Ever ywhere. dt 


Chicago and the Great Conflagration. 


A concise history of the pAst of this most wonderful of 
ities, and a detailed, circumstantial and vivid account of 
| its destruction by fire; with scenes, incidents, ete. By 
M rs. Colbort & Charyberlain, City Editors of Chicago 
Tribune. Fully illustrated from Photogra ohs taken on 
the spot. Agents Wanted. ent, 33 W. 4th 


lI—ly 
























Street, Cin,; or 58 Murr: ne. 2 ; or J. S. Good- 
Co,, 62 Union Park Place, Chicago, or Hubbard 
23 Sansom St., P “hilade Iphia. “65-2 


Solicited by MUNN & : CO., Pub- 
lishers of Scientific American, ‘7 
Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Fxperience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full direc- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, wpe hahha th eNew Cen- 
sus by counties and large cities, 140 kngravings of Mechan- 
ical movements, Patent ‘Ss and rules for obtaining ‘a a 

tents, mailed on | receipt of 25 cents. *45— 
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Whitney's Neats Foot Harness on 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness Mak- 
ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere. 


‘rade Mark. 


Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexingtun, Mase, 


39—St 
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